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INTRODUCTION 



Of great concern today in police-community relations is the absence 
of dialoque between police and the black community and the deqree of sus- 
D cion and hostility which is often present on both sides. However, of 
even qreater importance is the absence of openness and dialogue between 
blacks and whites within the police community itself, since one cannot 
expect trust and good feelings in inter-group relationships if these 
conditions do not exist on an intra-group level. 

This issue was brought to the writer's attention during a project 
within the police department of a large midwestern city. While inter- 
viewing black and white officers with the rank of sergeant and above, it 
became clear that two levels of reality existed within the department — 
a black reality and a white reality. Although the blacks were aware of 
these "two realities/' the white officers seemed aware of only their own. 
That is, black officers knew that their perception of the department and 
its important problems and issues differed in many ways from their white 
counterparts'. White officers, on the other hand, assumed that they 
agreed, on most issues, with their black fellow officers. Further evi- 
dence of the disparity between the btack and white structures within 
police departments has also been documented by Mendelsohn (1969) with 
respect to the causes of racial unrest within communities. 

The present study was involved in pursvring a number of issues. 
First was the problem of the disparity between black and white officers 
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in their values, in their perceptions of the department, especially with 
respect to racial issues, and in their attitudes towards each other and 
the community, A few studies have been done in this area (Alex^ I0!^9; 
Kephart, 1957) but none have dealt with it in a systematic fashion. 

There have also been many suqqestions in the literature that the 
value orientations of police, particularly white police, are primarily the 
result of their workJng-cl ass backqround and that their work experience 
has had little impact in further shaping these attitudes (Kephart, 1^57; 
Lipset, 1969; Rokeach, 1971). Unfortunately, none of these studies have 
been longitudina! in nature so that changes in men could be plotted from 
the t'Tie they joined the force until they had been in police work for a 
year or more. Certainly most officers with whom this investigator has 
spoken are of the opinion that the first year of police work has a great 
deal of influence on attitudes, but up until now no real evidence, beyond 
hearsay, has been offered to support this contention. Of special inter- 
est, in this regard, is whether there is a differential effect on black 
and white officers. Do they become increasingly more polarized over time 
or does the common goal of law enforcement bring them closer together in 
terms of their perception of pol ice-^communi ty problems? 

If large changes do take place in officers, what periods are most 
crucial in this shaping? McNamara (1967) suggests that it is during the 
police academy that some attitudes change, especially those concerning 
authority. Again, however, many officers would insist that it is regular 
police duty that has the greatest impact on a man and that this is espe- 
cially dependent upon the precinct to which the officer is assigned, 
particularly in terms of whether it is in a high crime versus a low crime 
area. No studies have been conducted on this particular question to date. 
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*he main purpose of the present study, however, was to develop a 
program which might lead to better understand i nq , openness and trust 
among black and white patrolmen in order to increase their effectiveness 
In dealing with community-police problems. The method by which it was 
hoped this qoa I might be accomplished was role playing techniques and 
small group interactions in which meaningful dialogue between black and 
white officers on problems associated with human relationships would take 
place. The use of role playing to facilitate the process of attitude 
change has lead from dissonanace theory (Festinqer, 1957) which predicts 
that changes in cognitions take place when compliance to behaviors atypi- 
cal for an individual are encouraged. Studies by Janis and King (1954), 
Janis and Mann (1965) and Culbertson (1957) have all shown the effective- 
ness of this technique in modifying attitudes on issues ranging from 
smoking behavior- to housi nq ' i ntegrat ion » McNamara (1967), Bard (1970) 
and others have used it successfully in training police to deal more ef- 
fectively with domestic and other interpersonal crises. Thus, in the 
present study St was felt that by taking the role of the other, insight 
on the part of both black and white police into the ii.ipact of necessary 
police action on citizens might help to decrease disharmony between both 
officers of different races and eventually between the department and the 
commun i ty . 

One question that immediately arises concerns whether there is an 
optimal time for such training. Would it be better to begin immediately 
with recruits entering the academy and try to create an impact before 
other less constructive attitudes were formed? Or should such training 
begin after the patrolmen have begun regular police duty when the group 
experience could be tied in with ongoing problems faced in the street? 



Would it be even better yet for men to receive such traininq both in the 
academy and following graduation? An attempt was therefore made to deal 
with these questions by settinq up the program In such a way that com- 
parisons could be made between men trained in the academy versus men 
trained in the field versus those trained in both settinas. These patrol- 
men could then be compared with randomly selected officers who had received 
no such training in order to determine the impact of the program on 
selected values and attitudes. 

The following chapters will deal with those various aspects of the 
study, beginning with the Impact of the training proqratd and then examin- 
ing the attitudes and values of black and white officers as they enter 
the academy, just prior to graduation and finally after eiahteen months 
of regular police duty. Comparisons will also be made between these men 
and veteran officers who have had three or more years of street duty. 
Finally^ the effect of various precinct assignments on officers will be 
studied to determine whether certiaifi kinds of high crime areas have a 
special impact on officers. 



CHAPTEP I • 

PHASE I: THE IMPACT OF THE PROGRAM DURING POLICE 
ACADEMY* TRAINING 

Selection of Subjects • • 

^ total of 149 white and 31 black police cadets comprised the entire 
sample of men in the first phase of this study. This represented the 
final number of men who graduated from four separate police classes, each 
containing approximately 45 men, over a total period of five months. 
Three of these four classes were selected to be used as the pool from 
which experimental subjects, who would be seen in weekly group sessions, 
would be chosen. Thus from Class I, 20 men were randomly chosen to be 
experimenfals, of these, 14 were white and 6 were black and they were 
divided into two experimental groups of 10 men each (with 7 whites and 3 
blacks in each group). From this same class 20 more men were randomly 
selected (14 whites and '6 blacks) and they were designated as controls 
who would not receive the weekly small group experience. 

From police Class II, 10 men were randomly selected (7 whites and 
3 blacks) and these were again designated as an experimental group. Ten 
controls were then randomly selected, matching for race, and these men 
received no group training. In a similar fashion to Class I, 20 men were 
selected from police Class III (14 whites and 6 blacks), and again these 
were civided into two experimental groups containing 7 whites and 3 
blacks. Twenty controls were also selected from this same class. 
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Thus, from three separate police classes a total sample of 50 ex- 
perimentals was anticipated (35 whites and 15 blacks) with an equal number 
of controls, selected from the same classes. These latter^ of .course, 
would receive no group training sessions. 

In addition to this a fourth police class was selected which was to 
serve as a special control. It was felt that there might be some general 
influence exerted on an entire class when group sessions were run with- 
some members of that same class. For this reason police Class I.V received 
only pre- and post-testing and'was in no way involved in any aspect of the 
. experimental group program, Thfs class therefore served as a kind of 

control -control and will be referred to in this fashion later in the paper. 

The following schematic diagram indicates the structure of the 
subject sample. 

Police Class I Police Class II Police Class Ml Police Class IV 
Approx. 45 men Approx. 45 men Approx, 45 men Approx. 45 men 

Group I Group If Group III Group IV Group V No groups 

N = 10 N = 10 N = 10 N = 10 N = 10 

7W & 3B 7W & 5B 7W A 3B 7W & 3B 7W & 3B 

Recause of the loss of two men during the academy period, at a point 

where t was too late to find a replacement, the final sample of men who 

were seen in weekly group sessions during the academy training period was 

48 men (35 whites and 13 blacks). 

The Group Experience 
As mentioned all group members were randomly selected from* their 
various police classes. Although the program was essentially volunta'ry, 
at the same time these new police recruits did not actually feel free to 
refuse a program which had been endorsed by the academy and the commis- 
sioner. For this reason the sample used was unbiased. On only a very 
O 
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tew occasions did a man refuse to participate and in each of these cases 
it was the opinion of the group leader who interviewed them that the man 
had a legitimate excuse. 

The following format was used to introduce the program to the men. 

INTERVIEW GUIDE 

"A major problem facinq the police and the community today is police- 
community relations and specifically black-white relations. This problem 
has been viewed as especially ?;cute by the police department and it is be- 
cause of this that the commissioner is promoting the present experimental 
program which is designed to help police officers develop skills which 
will Increase their sensitivity to and skills in handling the complex 
problems which arise so often in police work. 

''Although the program is voluntary, we hope that everyone who is 
asked to participate will do so, and the department will look with favor 
upon participants. We are hopinq that a program of this nature will be 
of Interest to you and we wish to enlist your participation. It will in- 
volve only \h hours per week over the next twelve weeks. You will be 
paid time-and-a-half for your participation, which would be one session 
per week from 5:00 to 6:30. You will meet in small groups of ten men and 
through the use of role-playing techniques and discussions, we will attempt 
to develop more effective methods of dealing with the kind of crucial and 
sensitive situations which arise in police work. We are also interested 
in developing better lines of communication between officers and we will 
encourage the men to work out group solutions to police problems as they 
arise through the use of roles and group interaction." 

All experimentals met in groups of 10 (7 whites and 3 blacks) on a 
weekly basis for one and one half hour sessions over a twelve week period. 
Initially the group leader used role-playing techniques in order to stimu- 
late group discussions. Role situations were set up to promote discussion 
of black-white relationships and they also involved some police problem 
wtere both the race of the officers and the suspects could be varied. 
Thus the group leader rehed upon role-reversals so that whites could play 
the part of blacks and vice-versa. Role playing, however, was simply 
thought of as a vehicle to stimulate the expression of actual feelings of 
group members for one another, especially those with racial overtones. 
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Therefore the group leader was free to use or ignore the roles which had 
been set up to cover each of the twelve sessions. 

A typical role playing situation was as follows: Two officers re- 
presenting scout car partners were chosen(or volunteered) from the group. 
A thi'^d officer was then assigned the role of a citizen. The scout car 
men were then given a card with the following information: 

**You are cruising in your scout car at 12 PM in the 13th precinct 
when you receive information over the car radio that an armed robbery has 
just been committed a few blocks away. The suspect is described as a 
young adult black male in his early twenties dressed in a dark overcoat. 
Suddenly you notice a young man fitting that description walking ahead of 
you. You pull up beside him and . . . 

The officer designated as the citizen receives a similar card with 
the following information. 

"You are a university student who has just finished seeing a movie 
a few blocks away. It is 12 PM and you are hurrying home to your apart- 
ment when a police squad car pulls up beside you The officers 
then acted out the situation with the rest of the group observing. Fol- 
lowing this discussion began, often with other group members volunteering 
to play the police role in a different manner from that observed. Ini- 
tially the leader relied heavily on role situations of this nature but 
later, past the half way mark, he discovered that role playing was often 
unnecessary, and during the last few sessions they were almost entirely 
abandoned , 

^ 

Instruments Used to Evaluate the Impact of the Program 
I. The Rokeach Value Survey: This scale of values contains eighteen ter- 
minal or end values such as 'freedom, self-respect, equality, a comfortable 



life, etc,, and eighteen instrumental or character values (ambition, cap- 
able, honest, etc.). Each group of values is rank ordered by the subject 
in terms of the relative importance of this value in his life. Thus for 
terminal values he must decide whether equality is more important than 
freedom or whether a comfortable life is more important than salvation. 
In a similar fashion he must rank character values such as courageous, 
forqiving, helpful, etc. 

Rokeach has reported test-retest reliability coefficients, for time 
intervals up to seven weeks, of between .78 and .80 for terminal values 
and between .70 to .72 for instrument values, (Penner, Homant and 
Rokeach, 1968; Rokeach, 1969). 

2. Social Survey Questions: This is a thirty-nine item questionnaire 
dealing with authoritarian and ethnocentric attitudes. The latter can be 
broken down into nine items dealing with Negroes and six items dealing 
vfifh foreigners which were taken, with some modi fi cations, from the Cali- 
fornia E Scale. Authoritarian attitudes from the Levinson F Scale 
comprise the major portion of the questionnaire. Items are scored on a 
six point scale ranging from strong agreement to strong disagreement with 
the statement in question. 

3. Police-Community Attitude Questionnaire: 'This contains 35 items 
dealing with an individual's perception of black-white relationships both 
within the police department as well as between the department and the 
community. For most items the respondent could rate on a five point 
scale while on other items only three response alternatives were avail- 
able. Since many items dealt with the same general area, a total score 
for these was used in analysis rather than dealing with each statement 
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separately. Almost all of the statements were taken from a set of ques- 
tionnaires used by Elsenberg (1970) in the San Francisco Pace* Project 
conducted by the American Institute for Research. 

Testing Procedure 
All members of a police class were tested during their first week 
in the academy. Post-testing was done appro^umatel y 13 weeks later, us- 
ually, just a day or two prior to graduation. The explanation for the 
testing was made by the principal investigator who described it as part 
of a larger program sponsored by Wayne State University with the support 
of the police department. The program was described as involving a study 
of the Impact of police training and experience on the values and atti- 
tudes of police officers as they became more and more involved in their 
law enforcement careers. It was also mentioned that a training program 
might also be established to help police to be better prepared in dealing 
with complex interpersonal relationships and that sortie of the cadets 
might be contacted regarding this. The confidentiality of all test mate- 
rial was strongly stressed with the understanding that no report on any 
individual would ever be submitted to the department. Instead it was em- 
phasized that only a grouD result of changes in attitudes, in time, would 
be sent to their superiors and the day following testing all names would 
be removed from the tests and code numbers assigned. The men were also 
told that during their police careers they might probably be contacted 
again for further measurement of their attitudes to see what changes, if 
any, had token place. 
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Results of Phase I 

Effects of Group Experience: White Officers 

Tables I and II contain the results of analyses of variance treat- 
ing pre- and post-test scores on the Rokeach Scale of Values as repeated 
measures. Only one terminal value in Table I shows a significant differ- 
ence !»etween experiiDental s and controls following the group sessions. 
Experimenta I s ranked "se I f-respoct** as significantly less important than 
controls on post-testing (F=4.l-*% significant at the .05 level). 

For Instrumental Values in Table II, experimenta I s also rated "cap- 
able" as more important (F=7.59, significant at the .01 level), although 
this result must be examined carefully, since controls initially rated 
"capable" as far more important than experimenta I s and tho final ratings 
given oy these two groups actually converged and became similar. Thus, 
experimenta I s moved from an initial rank of 8.8 to a rank of 7.1, while 
controls dropped from an initial rank of 5.5 to 7.0. Thus, it is only 
the direction of the shift which significantly differentiates between 
groups and it is not the final importance placed on the value itself. 

Roth experimental s and controls shifted "obedient" to a position of 
lesser importance at post-testing (F=28.36, significant far beyond the 
.001 level). However, experimental s shifted even more than controls in 
rating "obedience" as less important, dropping it from a rank of 10.6 to 
14.4, while controls dropped from a rank of I I.I to 12.7. The difference 
between experimenta I s and controls was significant at the .05 level 
(F=4.44). 

Table III shows the analysis of variance results for other measures. 
Experimenta I s became significantly less prejudiced than their controls 
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TABLE I 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TERMINAL 
VALUES OF WHITE EXPER I MENTALS AND E-CQNTROLS 



Exper. E-Control 
N = 35 N = 35 



Means 



Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



A cottifortab le 
I (fe 



A Pre- test 12.06 
B Post-test 8.00 



9.83 
8.37 



.79 

15.20** 



3.38 



An exciting 
I ife 



A Pre-test 



10.06 



B Post-test 9.74 



9.14 
7.71 



2.06 
2.16 



.88 



A sense of ac" A Pre-test 
comp I i shment 



6.28 6.20 
B Post-test 6,40 6.28 



.01 

.05 



0.00 



A world at peace A Pre-test 9.20 7.68 .65 

B Post-test 9.63 9.40 3.07 



A world of 
beauty 



A Pre-test 



13. 1 I 



B Post-test 13.03 



14.03 
13.63 



.21 



.09 



Equal ity 



A Pre-tasT 8.68 



B Post-test 10.86 



8.48 
10.91 



.00 

13.70** 



.04 



Familv Security A Pre-test 



4.80 



B Post-test 5.51 



4.26 
4.11 



1.50 
.57 



.83 



Freedom 



A Pre-test 6.66 
B Post-test 6.80 



5.54 
5.86 



I .51 
.19 



.05 
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TABLE I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. E-Control F ratios A x D F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 
Means Means . and Post 



Happi ness 



A Pre- test 7.08 7.94 

B Post-test 6.94 7.26 



.40 
.57 



.24 



Inner Harmony 



A Pre-test 9.94 I I .23 

B Post-test 10.71 10.46 



.34 

.00 



1 .75 



Mature Love 



A Pre-test 9.68 9.97 

B Post- test 8.46 10.17 



I .33 
I .09 
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National 
Securi ty 



A Pre-test 10.51 10.17 .06 

(3 Post-test 12.06 11.88 7.68** 



.02 



Pleasure 



A Pre-test 13.54 . 13. 1 I I .37 

B Post-test 12.46 10.80 13.70** 



1.79 



Salvation 



A Pre-test 12.89 14.89 2.78 

(J Post-test 13.57 15.20 I .46 



.20 



Se I f-respect 



A Pre-test 5.46 6.80 

B Post-test 7.03 6.23 



.14 

.90 



4. 15* 



Social recogni- A Pre-test 13.91 11.80 3.34 

t ion 

B Post-test 12.91 12.11 .49 



1.80 



True friendship . A Pre-test 10.37 11.08 2.12 

B Post-test 9.00 10.68 3.03* 



.91 
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TABLE I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. ' E-Control F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 
Means Means and Post 



Wisdom 



•A Pre-test 6.77 8.83 4.99* 

B Post-test 7.94 9.91 3.78 



.00 



^Significant at the .05 level 
**S i ani f i cant at the .01 level 



ERIC 
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TABLE II 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
INSTRUMENTAL VALUES OF WHITE EXPER! MENTALS 
AND E -CONTROLS 



Exper. E-Controls ,F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 
Means Means and Post 



AmB'itious A Pre-test 7.74 5.66 1.53 2.28 

B Post- test 6.54 6.34 .17 



Broadminded A Pre-test 7.80 7.06 .43 

B Post-test 7.48 9.45 2.13 

Capable A Pre-test 8.86 5.66 3.89 

B Post-test 7.1! 7.00 .13 

Cheerful A Pre-test (4.51 13.83 .36 

B Post- test 12.68 12.17 6.98* 

Clean A Pre-test 9.97 10.77 .24 

B Post-test 10,31 ' 10.54 .0\\ 

Courageous A Pre-test 7.80 7.00 .84 

B Post-tsst 8. 11 7.46 .45 

Forgiving A Pre-test. 10.94 12.88 1.42 

3 Post-test 12.06 12.17 .09 

Helpful A Pre-test 8,9! tO.28 2.08 



B Post-test 9.43 10.54 .36 



3.63 



1.39** 



.00 



.20 



.02 



1 .87 



.04 
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TABLE I I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. E-Controls F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 
Means Means and Post 



Honest 



A 'Ve-test 5.51 5.46 

b- -'ost-test 4.68 4.71 



.00 
I .81 



.00 



Imaginative A Pre-test 14.48 13.34 .72 

B Post-test 12.94 12.40 4.49» 



.26 



I ndependent 



A Pre-test 9.86 
B Post-test 9.60 



8.94 
8.66 



.72 
.14 



.00 



Intel lectual 



A Pre-isst 10.91 9.80 
B Post-test 10.28 9.74 



.64 
.24 
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Log i ca I 



A Pre-test 8.80 8.66 

B Post-test 9.68 8.94 



.20 
.92 



.24 



Lov i ng 



A Pre-test I I .08 12.74 
B Post-test 9.60 I I .26 



3.1 I 
6.10* 



„00 



Obedient 



A Pre-test 10.57 I I .08 , .37 

B Post-test 14.40 12.74 28.36** 



4.44* 



Polite 



A Pre-test I I .20 I I .66 .33 

B Post-test 12.54 12.97 5.10* 



.00 



Responsi b le 



A Pre-test 6.26 7.08 

B Post-test 7.11 6.11 



.01 
.01 



2.56 
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TABLE II (CONTINUED) 



Exper. E-Control s 
N = 35 N = 35 
Means Means 



F ratios A x B F 
for Pre- ratios 
and Post 



Self-controlled A Pre-test 5.97 8.86 

B Post-test 6.40 7.80 



6.11* 
.27 



1.51 



^Significant a"'' the .05 level 
**Signi f icant at the .01 level 
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TABLE I I I 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CALIFORNIA 
F AND E SCALES AND OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS OF 
WHITE EXPER I MENTALS AND E-CONTROLS 



Social Survey Questionnaire 
F Scale A Pre-test 

B Post-test 



Exper . 
N = 35 
Means 



84.77 
85.34 



E-Control s 
N = 35 
Means 



84.88 
84 . 1 7 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



.02 
.00 



A X B F 
ratios 



.21 



E Scale (Negro) A Pre-test 20.26 23.60 3.35 

B Post-test 22.88 25.91 8.63** 



.03 



E Scale 

( Fore i gner) 



A Pre-test 19.66 19.28 

B Post-test 17.86 20.37 



.81 
.36 



5.93* 



Attitude Questionnaire 
Variable 



I . Re I . of 

blacks and 
pol i ce 



A Pre-test 7.63 
B Post-test 8.57 



8.23 
8.68 



.74 



9.38** 



1.13 



2. Rel . of 

whites and 
pol i ce 



A Pre-test 5.26 
B Post-test 5.17 



5.03 
5.34 



.01 
.33 



I .00 



3. Rel. blaci< 
and white 
pol ice 



A Pre-test 5.68 4.91 1.61 

B Post-test 7.34 7.08 45.80** 



.83 



4. You and 

b I acks 



A Pre-test 4.68 7.48 1.36 

B Post- test 4.83 5.26 .60 



.78 
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TABLE 1 1 1 (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 

N = 35 
Means 



E-Controls F ratios 



N = 35 
Means 



for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



5. You and 

whi tes 



A Pre-test 4.43 6.91 

B Post-test 4.23 4.48 



.96 
.96 



.69 , 



6. Blacks in 
pol i ce 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



7.83 
7.48 



7.57 
7.40 



.43 
2.84 



.31 



7. Whites in 
pol ice 



A Pre-test 8.08 8.40 .30 

B Post-test 8.57 8.54 3.53 



1.05 



8. Are black- ' A Pre-test 2.68 
pol ice equa I 

B Post-test 2.86 



3.31 
3.28 



4.30* 
.16 



.30 



9. Contact with A Pre-test 9.34 
b I acks 

B Post-test 8.31 



7.74 
7.94 



4.71 
1.52 



3.33 



10. Contact with A Pre-test 17.23 10.97 3.22 

whites 

B Post-test II .48 It .26 2.41 



2.94 



M. Police want A Pre-test 1.88 2.28 4.53* 

to know b lacks .00 
B Post-test 2.17 2.57 4.03* 



12. Police may A Pre-test 1.80 1.94 .87 

abuse citizens .00 



B Post-test I .57 I .71 4.58* 



13. Blacks ridi- A Pre-test 1.86 1.77 .03 

cu 1 e po I i ce 1.12 
B Post-test I .60 I .74 I .74 
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TABLE I I I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 

N = 35 
Means 



E-Controls F ratios 



N = 35 
Means 



for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



14. Blacks likely A Pre-test • 5.48 5.86 
to be criminals 

B Post-test 6.34 6.74 



.87 

9.93** 



.00 



15. Env. creates A Pre-test 4.97 
■ crime 

B Post-test 4.54 



4.31 
4.57 



.66 
.12 



2.00 



16. Comm. con- 
trol led by 
pc I i ce 



A Pre-test 4.08 3.63 

B Post-test 4.08 3.43 



4.55* 
.38 



.38 



17. Separate po- A Pre-test 3.77 
I ice-comm. re I . 

unit B Post-test 4.03 



3.66 
3.68 



I .20 
.68 



.44 



.18. Blacks assumed A Pre-test 2.80 
gui Ity 

B Post-test 2.14 



2.83 
2.57 



I .2: 



7.74** 



.48 



19. Police comm. A Pre-test 1.54 
re I . necessary 

B Post-test I .46 



20. Verbal abuse A Pre-test 1.63 
by pol i ce bad 

B Post-test I .48 



21. Blacks want A Pre-test 1.94 
pol i ce pro- 
tect! on B Post-test 2.20 



.31 
.66 

.54 
.20 

.97 
2.14 



.00 
I .39 

t .95 
5.59 

.00 
I .83 



5.86 



.61 



.07 



22. Blacks work A Pre-test 2.20 
hard 

B Post-test 2.51 



2.77 
2.57 



I .77 
.18 



5.70 



ERIC 
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TABLE III (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 

N = 35 
Means 



E-Controls F ratios A x B F 
N = 35. for Pre- ratios 



Means 



and Post 



23. Separate ' A Pre-test 4.60 4.28 2.99 

pol ice asscn . 

good B Post-test 4.60 4.34 .02 



.02 



24. Police bruta- A Pre-test 1.83 
ta I i ty 

exaggerated B Post-test 1.23 



I .54 
I .34 



.40 

.20** 



2.80 



^Significant at the .05 level 
*»Signif leant at the .01 level 
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toward foreiqners on the California F. (Foreigner) subscnle (F=5,93, siq- 
nificant at the ,05 level )• However, there wa5 no difference between 
experimenta 1 5 and controls on the E (Negro) subscale as had been predicted. 
Instead, bo-h exper i iDenta I s and controls became more prejudi,ced toward 
blacks on post-testing (F=8,63, significant at the .01 level). 

No other stat i st i ca I I y • si qn i f i cant differences between experi menta I s 
and controls appeared in the analysis of the other measures for white sub- 
jects. Therefore, the essential main difference which emerqed for white 
subjects was a lessened importance placed on "self-respect" and "obedient" 
by exper imenta I s and a drop in prejudice toward foreigners. A shift in 
giving greater importance to "capable" by experi menta I s and a droD in 
this value for controls was difficult to interpret because of the initial 
differences between groups in ranking this value. 

Experimental Whites versus C-Controls: 

One of the concerns which the investigator had at the beginning of 
the project was that the very introduction of an experimental program 
into a police class might affect all members of that class whether or not 
any member had actually participated in the group sessions. For this rea- 
son, a special control group was randomly selected from one police class 
where no group sessions were held. These controls will be referred to as 
the C-Controls, while controls randomly selected from the same police 
classes as experimenta I s will be referred to as E-Controls. 

Tables IV, V, and VI contain the results obtained when a similar 
analysis of variance wi tl\;,^ repeated measures was conducted comparino white 
exper imenta I s with controls selected from a police class which contained 
no experimental groups (C-Ciontro I s) . 
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TABLE IV 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TERMINAL 
VALUES OF WHITE EXPER I MENTALS AND C-CONTROLS 



Exper. C-Control F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 



Means Means 



and Post 



A comfortable 
I ife 



A Pre-test 12.06 10.77 . .87_ 

n Post-test 8.00 7.48 36.11** 



.40 



An exciting life A Pre-test 10.06 9.51 

if Post-test 9.74 9.00 



.36 
.46 



.02 



A sense of ac- 
comp I i shment 



A Pre-test 6.28 5.54 

8 Post-test 6.40 4.91* 



1.89 
.26 



.55 



A world at peace A Pre-test 9.20 8.80 

B Post-test 9.63 8.77 



.35 



.14 



A world of 
beauty 



A Pre-test 



13. I I 



B Post-test 13.03 



13.23 



13.54 



.14 
.04 



.13 



Equality 



A Pre-test 8.68 9.03 .06 

B Post-test I0.8~6~~"' 11.03 13.44** 



.02 



Fami I y security A Pre-test" 4.80 3.86 

B Post-test 5.51 4.31 



I .56 
I .14 



.05 



Freedom 



A Pre-test 4.80 4.51 

B Post-test 4.46 4.35 



I .47 
I .80 



.20 
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TABLE IV (CONTINUED) 



Exper. C-Control F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 



Means Means 



and Post 



Happi nesj 



A Pre-test 7.08 7.00 

B Post-test 6.94 7.71 



.19 
.23 



,51 



Inner Harmony 



A Pre-test 9.94 9.5i .06 

B Post-test 10.71 11 .57 6.48* 



I .34 



/ 



Mature love 



Nationa I 
security 



A Pre-test 9.68 10.31 

B Post- test 8.46 7.28 

A Pre-test 10.51 II .40 

B Post-test 12.06 12.57 



.89 

17.52** 

.53 
4.93* 



3. 13 



.09 



PI easure 



A Pre-test ' 13.54 12.37 
B Post-test 12.46 12.03 



.97 
2.29 



.62 



Sa I vat ion 



A Pre-test 12.88 14.43 

B Post-test 13.57 13.66 



.48 
.01 



2.26 



Se I f-respect 



A Pre-test 5.46 7.26 

B Post-test 7.03 7.00 



I . 16 
I .43 



2.77 



Social recogni- A Pre-test .13.91 13.54 
tion 

B Post-test 12.91 12.80 



.08 

2.29 



.05 



True friendship A Pre-test 10.37 9.14 

B Post- test 9.00 10.11 



.00 
.14 



4.91 



ERIC 
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TABLE IV (CONTINUED) 

Exper. C-Control F ratios A x B F 

N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 

Means Means and Post 

Wisdom A Pre-test 6.77 8.14 1.57 

.19 

B Post-test 7.94 8.83 2.86 



*Signif leant at the .05 level 
**Siqnif icant at the .01 level 
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TABLE V 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR INSTRUMENTAL 
VALUES OF WHITE EXPER I MENTALS AND C-CONTROLS 



Exper. 

N = 35 
Means 



C-Controis 
N = 35 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X. B F 
rat i OS 



Ambitious 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



7.74 



6.54 



7.20 

5.28 



.97 
5.80* 



-30 



Broadmi nded 



A Pre-test 7.80 
B Post-test 7.48 



8. I I 
7.28 



.00 
.63 



13 



Capable 



A Pre-test 8.86 
B Post-test 7.11 



8.31 
9.83 



1 .75 
.03 



6.20* 



Cheerful 



A Pre-test 14.31 
B Post-test 12.68 



12.68 
I 1 .51 



3.26 
5.28* 



.14 



Clean 



A Pre-test 9.97 
B Post- test 10.31 



10.94 
10.00 



10 
19 



.90 



Couraqeous 



A Pre-test 7.80 
B Post-test 8. I I 



8.14 
8. 14 



.05 
.06 



.06 



Forgi vi ng 



A Pre-test 10.94 
B Post-test 12.06 



9.68 
12.48 



.22 
9.17* 



I .70 



Helpful 



A Pre-test 8.91 
B Post- test 9.43 



8.00 
9.63 



.14 

2.82 



.76 
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TABLE V (CONTINUED) 



Exper. C-Controls F ratios A x B F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 



Means 



Means 



and Post 



Honest 



A Pre-test 5.5! 
B Post-test 4.68 



4.17 
5.08 



.42 
.00 



imaginative . A Pre-test 14.48 13.34 .41 

B Post-test 12.94 12.94 2.43 

Independent A Pre-test 9.86 11.37 .33 

B Post-test 9.60 9.28 2.29 



2.06 



.84 



1 .40 



Intel lectual 



Log i ca I 



A Pre-test 10.91 I I .28 

B Post-test 10.28 10.37 

A Pre-test 8.80 10.00 

B Post-test 9.68 10.08 



.04 
.99 

.70 

.53 



.03 



,36 



Lev i ng 



A Pre-test I 1 .08 9.57 I .29 

B Post-test 9.60 8.68 3.16 



.20 



Obedient 



Po I i te 



Responsible 



A Pre-test 10.57 I I .86 .15 

B Post-test 14.40 13.71 27,57** 

A Pre-test I I .20 11.14 .03 

B Post-test 12.54 12.34 4.27* 



A Pre-test 6.26 • 7.43 

B Post-test 7.11 7.17 



.54 

.26 



3.31 



.01 



.89 
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TABLE V (CONTINUED) 



Exoer. 

N = 35 
Means 



C-Control s 
N = 35 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



Sel f-control led A Pre-test 5.97 
B Post-test 6.40 



7.74 
7.14 



2.49 
.01 



.52 



♦Significant at the .05 level 
** significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE VI 



REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS^OF VARIANCE FOR CALIFORNIA 
F AND E SCALES AND OTHER OUf. ST I ONNAi RE ITEMS OF 
WHITE EXPER I MENTALS AND C-CONTROLS 



Social Survey Questionnaire 
F Scale A Pre-test 

B Post-test 



Exper . 
N = 35 
Means 



84.77 
85.34 



C-Control s 
N = 35 
Means 



88.91 
84.31 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



.18 

I .93 



A X B F 
ratios 



3. IB 



E Scale (Neqro) A Pre-test 20.26 22.46 .09 

B Post-test 22.88 21.80 1.54 



4.27'* 



E Sea I e 
(Foreigner 



A Pre-test 19.66 19.34 

B Post-test (7.86 18. 17 



.00 

8.37*« 



.37 



Attitude Questionnaire 
Variab le 



I . Rel . of 

blacks and 
pol ice 



A Pre-test 7.63 8.94 

B Post-test 8.57 8.03 



.84 



.00 



13.93'** 



2. Rel . of 

whites and 
po I ice 



A Pre-test 5.26 
B Post-test 5.17 



6. I I 
5.54 



4.06* 
2.89 



I .58 



3. Rel . black 
and white 
pol i ce 



A Pre-test 5.68 
B Post- test 7.34 



5.91 
5.43 



5.38* 
4.58* 



15.32** 



4. You and 

b lacks 



A Pre-test 4.68 4.80 

B Post-test 4.82 4.88 



.09 
.59 



.04 
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TABLE VJ (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 

N = 35 
Means 



C-Control s 

N = 35 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
rat ios 



5. You and 
wh i tes 



A Pre-test 4.43 4.37 

B Post-test 4.23 . 4.51 



.19 

.03 



1.15 



6. Blacks in 
pol i ce 
treated 



A Pre-test 7.83 7.51 

B Post-test 7.48 7.17 



I .77 
5.72* 



,00 



7. Whites in 
pol ice 
treated 



A Pre-test 8.08 
B Post-test 8.57 



8.34 
8.71 



.74 
4.73* 



.08 



8. Are black 
pol ice equa I 



A Pre-test 2.68 2.83 

B Post-test 2.86 2.83 



.07 
.42 



.42 



9. Contact with A Pre-test 9.34 
bl icks 

B Post-test 8.31 



7.66 
7.88 



4. 12* 
I .97 



4.86* 



10. Contact with A Pre-tesf 17.23 12.97 1.06 

wh i tes 

B Post-test I I .48 II .20 3.02 



.84 



II. Pol ice want 
to know 
b acks 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



I .88 
2.17 



2.20 
2.1 I 



.54 
.58 



2.00 



12. Pol ice may 

abuse citizens 



A Pre-test I .80 2.37 .5.35* 

B Post-test I .57 I .77 9.66** 



I .94 



13. Blacks 
r i i i cu ! e 
po ^ i ce 



A Pre-test I .86 

B Post-test I .60 



I .88 
I .88 



.68 
.95 



.95 
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TABLE VI (CONTINUED) 

Exoer. C-Controls f-' ratios 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pro- 
Means Means and Post 



14. Blacks A Pre-test 5.48 6.20 .05 

I i ke I y to be 

criminals B Post-test 6.34 5.77 .44 



15. Env. creates A Pre-test 4.97 4.20 .2.23 

crime 

B Post-test 4.54 4.20 .68 



16. Comm. con- A Pre-test 4.08 4.00 .45 

rol led 

police B Post-test 4.08 4.46 2.80 



17. Separate A Pre-test 3.77 3. 68 .00 

r ol i ce-comm. 

rel. unit B Post-test 4.03 4.14 5.26 



sary 



+ection 



ERIC 



18. Blacks as- A Pre-test 2.80 2.66 .98 

sumed nut !ty 

B Post-test 2.14 2.74 3.12 



19. Police comm. A Pre-test 1.54 1.26 .21 

re I . neces- 



f. l-ost-test I .46 I .57 .94 



20. Verbal abuse A Pre-test 1.63 1.^3 .17 

by pol iC'i bad 

B Post-test I .48 I .54 .0! 



21. Blacks W3nt A Pre-test 1.94 2.20 .11 

pol i ce pro- 



B Post-test 2.20 1.80 .12 



22. Blacks work A Pre-test 2.20 2.54 .02 

hard 

B Post-test 2.5! 2.11 .16 



A X li F 
ratios 



3.99* 



.68 



2.f 0 



.41 



5.27* 



2.87 



,79 



2.58 



6.69** 
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TABLE VI (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 
N = 35 
Means 



C-Control s 
N = 35 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pro- 
and Post 



A X 13 F 
rat ios 



25. Separate A Pre-test 4.60 

pol ice associ - 

ations good B Post-test 4.60 



4.74 
4.74 



.99 
.00 



.00 



24 . Po I i ce 
fcruta I i ty 
exaqgerated 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



I .83 
I .23 



I .28 
I .28 



4.49* 
7.09** 



7.09** 



*Siqnificant at the .05 level 
**Signi f leant at the .01 level 
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On Terminal Vilues, the differences obtained are quite minimal and 
Table IV reveals that the only new difference between experimental s and 
C-Controls is the greater emphasis which the former now seem to place on 
"true friendship'' (F=4,9I, significant at the .05 level). The significant 
difference found previously between exper imenta I s and controls for ''s9lf- 
respect" drops out, although the insignificant F of 2.26 is still fn the 
same direction as before with exper imenta I s givinn less significance to 
this value on post-testing when compared to their controls. 

On I nstrumentci I Values, (see Table V), "capable" again significantly 
differentiated between experi menta I s and controls (F=6.20, significant at 
the ,05 level) with exper imenta I s placing greater value on this following 
the group sessions. There was also a tendency for exper i menta I s to lower 
the value of "obedience" more than controls, which is similar to the pre- 
vious analysis, but this F of 3.31 fails to meet the level required for 
stat i st i ca I s I gn i f i cance . Again, however, both experiments Is and controls 
are. found to downgrade the importance of this value, even though the former 
seem to be especially prone to do this, and the overall shift for both 
groups is highly significant (F=27,57, significant far beyond the ,001 
I eve I) . 

The suspicion that the introduction of an experimental prograrr might 
affect all members of a police class where groups were run seems to be 
rather clearly supported, especially by the results obtained in Table VI, 
where exper i menta I s and the C-Controls are compared on the Social Survey 
Questions and the other attitude questionnaire items. Unfortunately, the 
results are, in all cases, In the opposite direction to that which would 
have been oredicted. Thus, the group program seems to h*pve resulted not 
only in sensitizing the white officers to black-whito problems, but it 
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seems to have increased nenative feelinqs toward blacks as well, f^efer- 
ence ♦'o Table VI, therefore, reveals a siqnificant difference between 
exper nnenta I s and C-Controls on the Caliiornia F. Scale toward Negroes 
(F=4.27, significant at the .05 level). However, the direction of ch.inqe 
Indicated by the means revea I s that exper imenta I s became more prejudiced 
toward Negroes, while controls became less prejudiced. 

The results obtained on other measures supports this finding even 
further. Thus, on Variable I of the attitude questionnaire, experimenta I s 
feel stronger than controls that the relationships between blacks and 
police is even poorer at post-testinq than they had at pre-testina {F= 
13.93. siqnificant at the .01 level). They also feel that the re I at i on- 
ship between black and white police officers is poorer (Variable 3 — F=: 
15.32, siqnificant at the .01 level). In addition, they also report 
having less contact with blacks than they had .prev I ous I y (Variable 9--F= 
4.86, significant at the .05 level) and they feel even more strongly at 
post-testing that blacks are more likely than whites to be involved in 
criminal behavior (Variable 14— F=3.99, siqnificant at the .05 level). 
I n . M ne with th i s , exoer i menta I s also agree more strongly with the propo- 
sition that blacks are assumed to be guilty more often than whites 
because they are involved more often in criminal behavior (Variable 18 — 
F=5.27, significant at the .05 level). In addition they even disagree, 
more than they had previously, with the propositions that blacks work 
hard (Variable 22~F=6.69, siqnificant at the .05 level) and they feel 
more strongly than their controls that reports of police brutality are 
more "ften due to misinformation or misunderstanding (Variable 24 — F=7.09, 
significant at the .01 level). 
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Thus, the overwhelming weight of evidence points to the conclusion 

that the I ntroduct ion of the experimental program itself aHected all 

members of the police classes where groups were run, regardless of whether 
or not a member was actur^lly involved in attending group sessions. Sec- 
ondly, and even more importantly, there is strong evidence that the 
result of the program among these police classes was a backlash effect 
which resulted in more negative attitudes toward blacks, rather than 
creating a more positive shift, as had been initially predicted. 

The impact of the program on all members of the police classes where 
it was introduced can further be examined by CDmoaring controls from the 
"experimental classes'* with controls selected from the "non-experimental 
clasf.." These results are reported in Tables VII, VIII, and IX, 

The results from the Terminal Value Scale when E-Controls and C- 
Controls are compared in Table VI i do not provide an entirely consistent 
picture with that found when exper imenta I s and C-Controls were compared. 
For example E-Cpntrols are found to place greater . va I ue than C-Controls 
on "inner harmony" (F=6.39, significant at the .05 level), wh? le they 
plac2 less value on "mature love" (F=9.38, significant at the .01 level). 
These differences bear little resemblance to those found between experi- 
mental s and C-Controls and, therefore , do not seem to reflect some overall 
impact on experimental cl asses. They are thus difficult to interpret. 

Neither are there any differences in I ns;trumenta I Values between E- 
Controls and C-Controls which are similar to ihose found between experi- 
mental s and C-Controls. Instead, Table VIII reveals that f. -Controls are 
found to place greater value on "ambitions" (F=4,65, significant at the 
.05 level) and on "forgi vi ng" (F=7.64, significant at the .01 level) than 
C-Controls, while they placed less value on "broadm? nded" (F=6.62j 
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TABLE VI I 

REPEATED MEASURES, ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
TERMIN'\L VALUES OF WHITE E-CONTROLS AND 
C-CONTROLS 



E-Control 
N = 35 
Means 



C-Control 

N = 35 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



A comfortable 
I ife 



A Pre- test 9.83 
B Post-test 8.37 



10.77 
7.48 



.00 

I I .53** 



I .71 



An exciting 
life 



A Pre- test 9.14 
G Post-test 7.7! 



9.51 
9.00 



.69 
2.55 



.56 



A sense of ac- A Pre-fest 
corr.p I i shment 



6.20 

n Post-test 6.28 



5.54 
4.91 



.54 
.26 



.46 



A wor I d at 
pence 



A Pre-test 7.68 
B Post-test" 9.40 



8.80 
8.77 



.05 
1 .73 



1 .85 



A world of 
beauty 



A Pre-test 14.03 
B Post-test 13.63 



13.23 
13.54 



.30 
.01 



.57 



Equal i ty 



A Pre-test , 8.48 
B Post-test 10.91 



9.03 
I I .03 



.11 

14.09** 



13 



Family Security , A Pre-test 4.26 
B Post-test 4.1) 



3.86 . 
4.31 



.02 
.09 



.31 



mc 



Freedom 



A Pre-test 5.54 
B Posf-test 5.86 



7.14 
8.57 



5.87* 
3. 19 



I .30 
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TABLE VI I (CONTINUED) 



E-Control C-Control 
N =35 N = 35 



Means 



Means 



r ratios A x B F 
for Pre- ratios 
and Post 



Happi ness 



A Pre-test 7.94 7.00 

B Post-test 7.26 7.71 



.08 
.00 



1 .32 



Inner Harmony A Pre-test 11.23 9.51 

B Post-test 10.46 ' I I .57 



.1 I 
I .32 



5.39* 



Mature Love 



A Pre-test 9.97 10.3! 

B Post-test 10. [7 7.28 



2.20 



7.20»* 



9.3R*'' 



National 
Security 



A Pre-test 
E Post-test 



10. 17 
1 I .88 



I I .40 
12.57 



.93 
7.8I«* 



.28 



Pleasure 



A Pre-test 1 3. 1 1 12.37 .07 

B Post-test 10.80 12.03 6.65* 



3.66 



Sa I vat ion 



A Pre-test 14.88 14.43 

R Post-test 15.20 13.66 



..94 
.27 



.52 



Self-respect A Pre-test 6.80 7.26 

B Post-test . 6.23 7.00 



.59 
.79 



. I I 



Soci a I 

recognl tion 



A Pre-test I I .80 13.54 

B Post-test 12. 1 I 12.80 



I .80 
.18 



.07 



■True Friendship A Pre^^test 11.08 9.14 

B Post-test 10.68 10. II 



2.57 
.30 



.71 
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TABLF VI I (CONTINUED) 



E-Control C-Control F ratios A x P F 
N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 
Means Means and Post 



Wisdom A Pre-test 8.83 8.14 .87 

B Post-test 9.91 8.83 2.22 



^Sicnificant at the ,05 level 
**^S?nnif icant at the .01 level 
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. TABLE VIII 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
INSTRUMENTAL VALUES OF WHITE E-CONTROLS 
AND C-CONTROLS 



E-Controls C-Controls F ratios A x B F 



N = 35 
Means 



N = 35 
Means 



for Pre- 
nnd Post 



rat ios 



Amb i t ious 



A Pre-test 5.66 
B Post-test 6.34 



7.20 
5.28 



.09 
.04 



4.65* 



Broadmi nded 



A Pre-test 7.06 
B Post-test 9.43 



8. I I 
7.28 



.36 
I .54 



6.62^ 



Capable 



A Pre-test 5.66 
R Post-test 7.00 



8.31 
9.83 



I0.63»» 
5.65" 



.02. 



Cheerf u I 



A Pre-test 13.83 
B Post-test 12.17 



12.68 
I I .51 



I .01 
6.28* 



18 



CI ean 



A Pre-test 10.77 
B Post-test 10.54 



10.94 
10.00 



.03 
.80 



,30 



Courageous 



A Pre-test 7.00 
B Post-test 7.46 



8.14 
8. 14 



I .20 
.13 



.13 



Forg Ivl ng 



A Pre-test 12.88 
B Post-test 12.17 



9.68 
12.48 



2.33 
2.69 



7,64** 



Helpful 



A Pre-test 10.28 
B Post-test 10.54 



8.00 
9.63 



2.64 
2.40 



1.27 
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TABLE VIII (CONTINUED) 

E-Controls C-Controls F rntios A x B F 

N = 35 N = 35 for, Pro- ratios 

Means Means and Post 



Honest 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



5.46 
4.71 



4.17 
5.08 



.39 
.02 



2.18 



Imaginative 



A Pre-test 13.34 
B Post- test 12.40 



13.34 
12.94 



.00 
I .21 



.19 



I ndependent 



A Pre-test 8.94 
B Post-test 8.66 



I I .37 
9.20 



2.03 
2.21 



I .27 



Intellectual A Pre-test 9.80 
B Post-test 9.74 



I I .28 
10.37 



I .09 
.44 



.34 



Log i ca I 



A Pre-test 8.66 
B Post-test 8.94 



10.00 
10.08 



I .92 
.09 



.02 



Lov i ng 



A Pre-test 12.74 
B Post-test I I .26 



9.57 
8.68 



7.71** 
4.30* 



,28 



Obed ient 



A Pre-test I I .08 

B Post-test 12.74 



I I .86 
13.71 



.90 
9.16** 



.03 



Pol ite 



A Pre-test I I .56 

B Post-test 12.97 



11.14 
12.34 



.51 
5.39* 



.01 



Responsible 



A Pre-test 7.08 
B Post-test 6.11 



7.43 
7. 17 



.83 
.85 



.29 
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TABLE VIII (CONTINUED) 

E-Controls C-ControK. F ratios A x H F 

N = 35 N = 35 for Pre- ratios 

Means Means and Post 



Selv-controlled A Pre-test 8.86 
B Post-test 7.80 



7.74 
7.14 



.96 
.40 



.11 



*Sinnificant at the .05 level 
**5iani f icant at the .01 level 



ERIC 
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TABLE IX 

REPEATFiD MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CALIFORNIA 
F AND E SCALES AND OTHER OUEST lONNAIRE ITEMS OF 
WHITE E-CONTROLS AND C-COr,TROLS 



Social Survey Questions 
F Scale A Pre-test 

R Post-test 



E-Controls 
N = 35 
Means 



84.88 
84.17 



C-Controls F ratios A x B F 



N = 35 
Means 



88.01 
84.31 



for Pre- 
and Post 



.52 

3.99" 



rat i OS 



2.13 



E Scale (Negro) A Pre-test 23.60 
B Post- test 25.91 



22.47 
21 .80 



I .99 
I .19 



3.85 



E Scale A Pre-test I9.^!8 

(Foreigner) 

B Post-test 20.37 



19.34 
18.17 



.86 
.00 



4.00' 



Attitude Ouestionnai re 
Variable 

I . Rel . of A Pre-test 

blacks and 

police n Post-test 



8.23 
8.68 



8.94 
8.03 



.00 
I .38 



12, 48*'* 



2. Rel . of A Pre-test 

whites and 

DO I ice B Post-test 



5.03 
5.34 



6. I I 
5.54 



5.18* 
.40 



4.71 



5, Rel . of A Pre-test 4.91 

black and 

white police B ^ost-test 7.08 



5.9! .77 
5.43 12.35** 



30.70** 



4. You and 
Q blacks 

ERIC 



A Pre-test 7.48 
B Post-test 5.26 



4.80 
4.88 



I .22 
.64 



.74 
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TAULF IX (CONTINUFD) 



F.-Control n C-Controlr. F rntio'-, A x H f 
N = 35 N = 35 for PrR- ratios 

Means Means and Post 



5. Ynu and 
whites 



A Pre-test 6.91 
0 Post-test 4.48 



4.37 
4.51 



,81 
,73 



,92 



6. Blacks in 
pol i ce 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



7.57 
7.40 



7.51 
7.17 



.25 
3.54 



7. Whites in A Pre-test 8.40 
DO I i ce 

B Post-test 8.54 



8.34 
8.71 



I .7.1 



.34 



8. Are black A Pre-test 
pol ice 'iqua I 

B Post-test 



3.31 
3.28 



2.83 
2.83 



2.7R 
.01 



.01 



9. Contact with A Pre-test 7.74 
blacks 

B Post-test 7.94 



7.66 
7.88 



.02 
.50 



.00 



10. Contact with A Pre-test 10.97 
wh i tes 

B Post-test I I .26 



12.97 
I I .20 



,50 
,32 



.6i 



II. Police want A Pre-test 2.28 
to know 

blacks B Post-test 2.57 



2. 20 
2.1 I 



2.28 



.66 



2.2B 



12. Police may A Pre-test 
abuse citi- 
zens B Post-test 



I .94 
I .71 



2.37 
I .77 



1.71 



9.89** 



.99 



13. Blacks ridi- 
cule pol ice 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



ERIC 



I .77 
I .74 



.88 
.88 



.39 
.01 



.01 
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rARLi: IX (CONTINUI [)) 



E-Controls C-Controls F ratios A x f< F 
N = 35 N = i*)? for Pre- ratios 



Means 



Means and Post 



14. Blacks A Pre-test 5.86 

I i ke I y to be 

criminals B Post-test 6.74 



6.20 
5.77 



.60 
.65 



5.35* 



15. fnv. creates A Pre-test 
< r ime 

B Post-test 



4.31 
4.57 



4.20 
4.20 



.47 
.20 



.20 



16. Comm. con- A Pre-test 
trol led 
po I J ce 



B Post-test 



3.63 
3.43 



4.00 
4.46 



9.46^» 



.50 



3.29 



17. Separate A Pre-test 

pol i ce-corim. 

ret . unit B Post-test 



3.66 
3.68 



3.68 
4. 14 



I .19 
2.07 



f .6! 



18. Blacks 
assumed 
gui I ty 



A Pre-test 2.83 
B Post-test 2.57 



2.66 
2.74 



.00 
.24 



.96 



19. Police comm. A Pre-test 
re I . necessary 

B Post-tesT 



I .3! 
1.66 



I .26 
I .57 



.14 

8.36»'^ 



.02 



20. Verbal abuse A Pre-test 
by poli ce 

bad ' B Post-test 



1 .54 
1.20 



1 .43 
I .54 



.66 
I .26 



5.03» 



21. Blacks vant A Pre-test 1.97 
po i i ce 

protection B Post- test 2.14 



2.20 
I .80 



.06 
.55 



3.43 



22. Blacks work A Pre-test 
hard 

B Post-test 



2.77 
2.57 



2.54 
2.1 I 



1.78 
5.86* 



.78 



ERIC 
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TABLE IX (CONTINUED) 



E-Controls C-Controls F ratios A x R F 



N = 35 
Means 



M - 35 
Means - 



for Pre- 
and Post 



ratios 



23. Separate po- 
! i ce associ a- 
ti'ons qood 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



4.28 
4.3< 



4.74 
4.74 



6.78* 
.02 



.02 



24. Poll ;e bru- 
tal i ty 
exaggerated 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



1 .54 
1. 34 



I ,28 
I ,28 



t .78 
I .00 



I .00 



^Significant at the .05 level 
**Siqni f icant at the ,01 level 



ERIC 
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significant at the .05 level). Again, these seem i ncorssl stent from the 
results obtained when experimental s and E-Controls were compared and they, 
too, are difficult to interpret. One conci usion which is suggested, how- 
ever, is th^t the Rokeach Scale of Values may not have been as sensitfve 
and reliable an instrument as the more .direct at-^itude measures in re- 
flecting changes taking place as a result of the experimental program or 
the group sessions* 

In line with this. Table IX indicates that the more direct measures 
of attitudes do show more consistency in their results. Thus, many sig- 
nificant differences can be found, when E-Controls and C-Controls are 
compared, which are quite similar to those found when experimentals and 
C-Controls were analyzed. Indeed, almost all differences found previously 
can be seen here. In this respect, E-Controls are found to be more pre- 
judiced toward Negroes on the California E (Negro) Scale when compared to 
C-Controls, although the obtained F ratio of 3.85 just falls to meet the 
livel required for statistical significance, Hov/ever, unlike the experf- 
mtintals, E-Controls also became significantly more prejudiced toward 
foreigners on the E Scale (F=4.00, significant at the .05 level). Similar 
to the experimentals, they felt that the relationship between blacks and 
police was poorer at post-tes+ing (Variable I — F=I2.48, significant at 
the .01 level) when compared to C-Controls. They also felt that the rela- 
tionship between whites and police was poorer (Variable 2 — F=4.7I, 
significant at the .05 level) and they especially felt that black and 
white police did not get along well together (Variable 3 — F=30.70, signi- 
ficant at the .001 level). Like the experimentals, E-Controls also 
believed more strongly that blacks are more likely to be criminals (Vari- 
able 14 — F=5.35, significant at the .05 level). However, they also felt 
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more in aqroemcnf with the st^^temnnt that verbril r)bur.e by police is bad 
{Variable 20— F^b,03, ^iqnificant at the ,05 level)* 

Thus, on the whole, one can aqain see that all members of police 
clf sses, where experimental program's were run, became hiqhiy sensitized 
to black-white problems, and, unfortunately, for the most part this seemed 
to result in a more negative view of blacks than was previously held. As 
mentioned, this reaction seemed even stronger among experimental s who 
participated in the actual group sessions, at least on some issues. 

Effect of Group Experience: 3lack Officers 

The results of the analyses of variance in Tables X, XI, and XII 
reveal that black exper i menta I s showed greater changes, when compared to 
their controls, than white exper i mentals.' Some of these differences were 
even in the direction predicted for white officers. Thus, Table X reveals 
that bl ?ck group members rated "equality" as significantly more important 
than their controls following the group experience (F=5.09,, significant 
at the .05 level). They also placed a higher value on *'a world at peace" 
than controls (F=6.I2, significant at the .01 level). Also of interest 
is the finding that, similar to whites, black exper imentals rate "self- 
respect" as less important following the group sessions, although the 
obtained F of 3.03 fails to meet the level required for statistical 
significance and can only be considered a strong trend, 

Exper imental s also showed a significantly different shift on "na- 
tional security" in comparison to controls, although both groups rated it 
as less important on post-testi ng. However, it is difficult to interpret 
the greater drop in importance for this value by controls (F=5.96, signi- 
ficant at the -05 level), since experimental s and controls started out at 
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TABLE X 



REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TERMINAL 
VALUES OF BLACK EXPER I MENTALS AND CONTROLS 



Exper. 
N = 13 
Means 



Control 
N = 13 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



A comfortable 
life 



A Pre-test 10.38 I I .07 .07 

B Post-test 7.6! 7.85 7.10''* 



.04 



An excitinq life A Pre-test 11.85 12.85 

B Post-test 11.08 1-1.69 



.23 
.28 



.05 



A sense of accom- A Pre-test 8.54 8.23 

pllshment 

B Post-test 7.00 9.15 



.50 
.09 



A world at peace A Pre-test 7.15 6.85 . 1.54 

B Post-test 7.46 12.46 7.62«* 



I .45 



6.I2*« 



A wor I d of 
beauty 



A Pre-test . 13.38 13.92. 
B Post-test 13.61 14.69 



.38 
.37 



Equal i ty 



A Pre-test 4.92 5.38 

B Post-test 3.23 6.54 



.84 
. 18 



5.09* 



Family Security A Pre-test 4.61 3.00 1.35 

B Post- test 4.54 4.00 ' .52 



.72 



Freedom 



ERIC 



A Pre-test 5.69 7.08 .00 

B Post-test 8.08 6..69 1.71 



3.28 
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TABLE X (CONTINUED) 



Exper. Control 
N = 13 N = 13 



F ratios A X B F 
for Pre- ratios 



Means Means and Post 



Happi ness 



A Pre-test 9.00 8.08 

B Post-test 7.31 8.69 



.02 
.21 



.97 



Inner Harmony 



A Pre-test 10.69 I I .00 

B Post- test II .31 9.54 



.31 

.22 



1 .33 



Mature Love 



A Pre-test 8.85 '9.23 .10 

B Post- test 10.38 9.08 I .65 



2.47 



National Security A Pre-test 12.69 9.61 .29 

B Post- test 13.31 14.54 9.85«* 



5.96* 



Pleasure 



A Pre-test 13.69 13.31 I .25 

B Post- test 12.54 9.77 8.88** 



2.29 



Salvation 



A Pre-test I I .00 12.62 

B Post-test I 1 .85 10.92 



.03 

J3 



I .14 



Se if -respect 



A Pre-test 6.54 7.23 

B Post-test 8.08 6.31 



16 

19 



3.03 



Social recogni- A Pre-test 12.61 13.69 

tton 

B Post-test 13.38 12.23 



ERIC 



.00 
.31 



True friendship A Pre-test 13.38 10.38 4.76* 

B Post-test 12. 15 9.38 I .49 



3.24 



.02 
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TABLE X (CONTINUED) 



Exper. 
N = 13 
Means 



Control 
N = 13 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



Wisdom 



A Pre-test 6.00 7.46 

B Post-test 8.08 7.46 



,09 
JO 



3.20 



^Significant at the .05 level 
**Signi f icant at the .01 level 
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TABLE XI 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR INSTRUMENTAL 
VALUES OF BLACK EXPERI MENTALS AND CONTROLS 



Exper. Control F ratios A x B F 
N = 13 N = 13 for Pre- ratios 



Means 



Means 



and Post 



Ambitious 



A Pre-test 6.46 8.46 

B Post- test 6.08 6.77 



.55 
.68 



.27 



Broadmi nded 



A Pre-test 6.46 8.38 

B Post-test 8.62 8.23 



.30 
.64 



.85 



Capable 



A Pre-test 10.15 9.54 

B Post-test 9.61 9.31 



.08 
.10 



.02 



Cheerful 



A Pre-test 10.85 12.46 

B Post-test I 1 .00 12.31 



.90 

.00 



.03 



Clean 



A Pre-test 4.76 3.93 .08 

B Post-test 3.84 4.23 1.17 



.83 



Courageous 



A Pre-test 9.69 8.23 2.53 

B Post- test 9.92 6.85 .23 



.45 



Forq lying 



A Pre-test 12.77 10.23 .34 

B Post-test 1 1 .92 13.15 1.14 



3.76. 



Helpful 



A Pre-test 9.54 8.23 

B Post- test 6.85 9.00 



.07 
.60 



.94 
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TABLE XI (CONTINUED) 



Exper. Control F ratios A x B F 
N = 13 N = 13 for Pre- ratios 



Means Means 



and Post 



Honest 



A Pre-test 5.00 4.61 

B Post- test 4.00 4.23 



.00 
.82 



16 



Imaginative 



A Pre-test tl.46 14.46 5.90* 

B Post-test I 1 .51 13.85 .04 



10 



I ndependent 



A Pre-test 10.00 I I .00 

B Post- test 1 1 .31 9.61 



.04 
.00 



I .25 



I nte I I ectua I 



A Pre-test 8.51 13.46 2.11 

B Post- test 10.46 10.38 .28 



9. 1 I 



Log i ca I 



A Pre-test 12.62 12.38 

B Post-test 13.15 10.85 



.45 
.57 



2.45 



Loving 



A Pre-test II .00 I 1 .15 1.29 

B Post-test 7.08 10.92 3.74 



2.96 



Obedient 



A Pre-test • 13.31 10.15 .93 

B Post-test 12.69 12.69 I .10 



. 2.97 



Pol Ite 



A Pre-test 9.85 9.92 .00 

B Post-test 11.69 11.61 2.17 



.00 
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Respons i b I e 



A Pre-test . 6.69 5.69 .75 

B Post-test 8.92 7.85 3.70 



.00 
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TABLE XI (CONTINUED) 

Exper. Control F ratios A x B F 

N = 13 N = 13 for Pre- ratios 

Means Means and Post 

Self -con trolled A Pre-test 9.77 4.31 6.48* 

5.24* 

B Post-test 6.69 4.92 2.33 



*Slgniflcant at the .05 level 
**Slgnlf leant at the .01 level 
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different Initial levels with experimenta Is shifting from a rank of 12.6 
to 13.3, while controls shifted from a rank of 9.6 to 14.5* Thus, their 
post-test ranks converged, ending at approximately the same level, even 
though the extent of the shift by controls was greater. 

On Instrumental Values, shown in Table XI , a difference in te ex- 
tent of shift between experimenta Is and controls also appeared for 
"intellectual" (F=9.M, significant at the .01 level). However, as with 
"national security," it is difficult to interpret this, since their ini- 
tial ranks were so different. Experlmentals began with a rank of 8.3, 
while controls began at 13.5. Beth groups then shifted' to a rank of 10 
on post-test J ng . "Sef f-cont ro I " also differentiated between experlmentals 
and controls (F=5.24, significant at the .05 level), but, again, both 
groups differed initially. Experlmentals rated It as more Important, 
moving from a rank of 9.8 to 6.7 while controls shifted from 4.3 to 4.9. 
Since controls ended up still rating this value as more important than 
experlmentals, it Is, again, difficult +o Interpret. 

Major differences between experlmentals and controls also appeared 
on the other measures used. Table XII reveals~that experlmentals per- 
ceived relationships between black and white officers as improved, 
following the group experience, while their controls felt It was worse 
(Variable 3~F=II.3I, signlflccmt at the .01 ^evel). Controls report 
more positive feeling toward other blacks than previous!/, when compared 
to experlmentals, (Variable 4 — F=9.48, significant at the .01 level) and, 
conversely, they report more negative feelings toward Whites than experl- 
mentals (Variable 5~F=5.63, significant at the .05 level). Perhaps 
related to these, findings Is the tendency for experlmentals to report 
even less contact with other blacks, following the groups. In comparison 
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TABLE XII 

REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CALIFORNIA 
F AND E SCALES AND OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS OF 
BLACK EXPER I MENTALS AND CONTROLS 



Social Survey Questionnaire 
F Scale A Pre-test 

B Post- test 



Exper. 

N = 13 
Means 



84.61 
77.54 



Controls F ratios A x B F 
N = 13 for Pre- ratios 
Means and Post 



84.00 
72.85 



.15 
20.63»* 



1 .03 



E Scale (Negro) A Pre-test 14.31 14.62 .16 

B Post-test 14.62 13.15 .34 



.80 



E Scale 

(Foreigner) 



A Pre-test 18.92 19.23 .13 

B Post-test 15.77 15.85 6.01* 



.91 



Attitude Questionnaire 
Variable 

I. Re I. of blacks A Pre-test 
and pol ice 

B Post-test 



7.46 
7.85 



8. 15 
9.08 



1.33 
2.52 



.43 



2. Rel . of whites 
and pol ice 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



4.46 
4.77 



5.23 
5.46 



2.18 
i92 



.02 



3. Rel. black and A Pre-test 6.08 6.23 4.16* 

white pol ice 

B Post- test 6.00 8.85 10.05** 



11.31** 
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TABLE XI I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. Controls 
N = 13 N = 13 
Means Means 



F ratios A X B F 
for Pre- ratios 
and Post 



4. You and 
blacks 



A Pre-test 2.62 2.85 1.12 

B Post-test 3.08 2.31 .06 



9.48** 



5. You and whites A Pre-test 3.92 3.62 .40 

B Post-test 3.92 5.00 5.63* 



-5.63* 



6. Blacks in 
po I i ce 



A Pre-test 8.62 8.31 .40 

B Post-test 9.38 10.15 17.21** 



2.92 



1. Whites In 
po I i ce 



A Pre-test ' 7.15 6.77. 2.24 

8: Post-test 6.69 5.77 7.06* 



.96 



8. Are black . A Pre-test .2.00 2.23 I .81 

pol ice equal 

B Post-test 2.15 2.62 1 .57 



.29 



9. Contact with A Pre-test 11.31 11.46 1.57 

blacks. 

B Post-test 10.38 12.92 .22 



4.34* 



10. Contact with 'A Pre-test 9.15 10.77 2.58 

whites 

B Post- test 7.85 9.23 4.94* 



.03 



II. Police want to A Pre-test 2.85 2.31 

know blacks 

B Post-test 2.15 2.61 



.00 
.40 



2.71 



12. Police may A Pre-test 2.00 I. 77 .31 

abuse citizens 

B Post-test 1.31 1.23 4.92* 



.08 
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TABLE X! I (CONTINUED) 



Exper. Controls F ratios A x B F 
N = 13 N = 13 for Pre- ratios 
Mea.is Means and Post 



13. Blacks ridt- A Pre-test 2.69 2.08 

cule pol ice 

B Post-test 2.23 2.08 



.52 
.41 



.41 



14. Blacks likely A Pre-test 4.46 4.46 .28 

to be 

criminals B Post-test 5.08 5.85 4.79* 



.71 



15. Environ, 
creates 
crime 



A Pre-test 5.46 5.54 

B Post- test 5.46 ,4.77 



.17 
.58 



.58 



16. Conriun. 
control led 
pol ice 



A Pre-test 4.23 3.54 I .87 

B Post-test 3.92 3.38 .55 



.06 



17. Separate 
pol Ice-comm. 
rel. unit 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



3.54 
2.77 



3.00 
3.31 



.00 
.41 



2.23 



IS. Blacks 

assumed to be 
gui Ity 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



19. Pol ice-comm. A Pre-test 
rel . necessary 

B Post-test 



20. Verbal abuse A Pre-test 
by pol tee bad 

B Post-test 



21. 81 acks want 
po I i ce 
protection 



A Pre-test 
B Post-test 



3. 15 
2.08 

1 .62 
1 .69 

1 .61 
1.23 

2.15 
1.69 



3.00 .16 
.85 10.13** 



.46 
.38 

.69 
.23 

.31 
1 .08 



.65 
.00 

.02 
3.94 

9.58** 
4.26* 



.01 



.08 



.03 



.47 
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TABLE XI I (CONTINUED) 



Expc?r. 
N = 13 
Means 



Control s 
N = 13 
Means 



F ratios 
for Pre- 
and Post 



A X B F 
ratios 



22. Blacks v<ork 
hard 



A Pre-test 2.08 I .46 3.58 

B Post-test I .62 I .23 2.72 



.30 



23. Separate A Pre-test 4.31 4.38 

police associ- 
ations good B Post-test 3.85 3.38 



.17 
6.03* 



.82 



24. Police 
brutal Ity 
exaggerated 



A Pre-test 



B Post-test 



2.61 
2.15 



2.23 
2.31 



.15 

,22 



.43 



*Sign?flcant at the .05 level 
**Signlf leant at the .01 level 
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to their controls, who report even more contact with blacks than pre- 
viously (Variable 9 — F=4,34, significant at the .05 level). Experimental s 
do not, however, report any corresponding increase in their contact with 
whites, following the group experience. 

Because there were Insufficient blacks In the one police class 
which contained no group procedures, it was impossible to test whether 
black controls had become sensitized to racial problems in the same way 
as white controls were found to be affected. However, the many differ- 
ences already reported between experimenta Is and controls would certainly 
suggest that this did not happen. In addition, inspection of the few 
cases available fn the one class which contained no group procedures did 
not reveal any trends similar to the whites. 

Summary of Changes following Group Sessions for Black and White Officers: 
Evidence strongly indicates that positive changes took place in the 
attitudes of black officers following group experience. Black expert- 
mentals became even more highly sensitized to "equality" as a value and, 
perhaps related to this, was the greater importance which they gave "a 
world at peace," which suggests 1 ncreased social concern. Even more im- 
portant were the more direct positive expressions of feeling by black 
exper 1 mental s toward whites^ They appeared to see better relationships 
existing between black and white officers and they seemed to feel closer 
to whites than their controls, who, instead, felt an even greater sense 
.of alienation than before. 

In contrast to all this, there Is equal evidence that the group pro- 
gram produced negative results among white officers. Indeed, the results 
also strongly suggest the conclusion that not only was there a backlash 
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effect among participating experlmenta I s, but that the very introduction 
of the program into a police class had an impact on every member of that 
class whether or not he even attended group sessions. This impact re- 
flected itself in terms of a more heightened sensitivity to the existence 
of black-wh?te problems, both within the police force, and between the 
force and the black community. It also, unfortunately, seemed to be 
accompanied by increased prejudice toward Negroes. 

Results from the Rokeach Scale of Values suggest that "self-respect 
assumes less importance as a value, following the groups, regardless of 
whether participants were black or white. However, in only the latter 
case was -the difference of sufficient magnitude to reach the required 
level for statistical significance. A greater emphasis on "capable" also 
seemed to characterize white experimentals. However, there appeared to 
be no consistent results, on the scafe of values, which reflected any 
overall Impact on all whites who were In police classes containing the 
experimental group sessions. Instead it seemed to be the more direct 
attitudinal measures which gave the most consistent results. These, as 
mentioned, all pointed toward an increase in negative feelings towards 
blacks. 

Discussion of Results 

The only changes which seemed to differentiate experimentals from 
controls, and which would reflect the effects of the group experience 
alone, was the greater emphasis placed on "capable" and the decrease in 
Importance given to "self-respect" by all group members, both black ^nd 
white, prior to graduation. This, together with their greater rejection 
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of "obedient" could reflect some increase in strivings toward greater 
competence and effectiveness with a corresponding decrease In the need 
for approval of others as a basis for se I f -acceptance. This is, of course 
quite speculative, since it is difficult to interpret just what shifts of 
this nature really signify. Since the focus of the groups was essentially 
on black-white, intra-group relationships, with an attempt to promote 
greater self-awareness and increased sensitivity to the behavior of others, 
?t Is difficult to see how shifts in the values mentioned could directly 
reflect these goals. Certainly two of the primary alms of T-groups (Schein 
and Bennis, 1965) should be an Increase In the feeling of being oneself 
along with a corresponding decrease In feeling compelled to play a role 
for others. This supposedly helps one to act more collaboratively in 
Interpersonal relations rather than In authoratlve or hierarchial terms. 
One could therefore argue that the placement of "capable" in a higher 
position and "self-respect" in a lower position could reflect a shift in 
the direction of greater Inner freedom and autonomy. It would be more 
difficult to Interpret the downgrading of "obedient" as a rejection of 
more hierarchial relationships by group members alone; however, since 
there was a marked tendency for every police officer to lower the Impor- 
tance of this value following their pol Icie' training, this may more likely 
be a reaction to the strict discipline maintained in the academy. The 
more hedonistic, pleasure, comfortable life orientation which charac- 
terizes all officers, prior to graduation, supports this to some extent. 

Neither Is It possible to put too much faith in the significantly 
lower scores on the California E Scale towards foreigners obtained by 
whi te exper Imenta I s when compared to controls. First, if this truly re- 
flected a more positive shift in attitude towards members of an out-group 
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It should have been present when experimenta I s were compared to either E- 
Controls or C-Controls. Indeed, an examination of the means shows that 
this result Is entirely due to an unexplained negative shift towards 
foreigners among the E-Controls rather than to a more positive shift by 
experimenta I s. It may therefore actually be a hosti le general ization 
effect which the group sessions were able to impede to some extent* 

Thus, it becomes very difficult to point to any results obtained 
from white officers which can be used as Indications that the group pro- 
gram produced some positive changes. There Is no question, however, that 
both the group sessions, as well as the very presence of the experimental 
program wlth!n ppMce classes, resulted in a great deal of sensitization 
to the existence of black-white problems, both within the department and 
between the department and the black community. Unfortunately, not only 
were members more ready to admit to the existence of these black-white 
issues, but this was accompanied by an increase in negative feelings to- 
wards blacks. They became significantly more prejudiced towards Negress 
on the California E Scale and were more prone to feel that blacks were 
lazier and more criminally oriented than whites. They also tended to 
feel that complaints of police brutality were far too often the result of 
exaggeration. This was true in spite of their willingness to admit that 
some police are guilty of verbal and physical abuse and It seems to, 
represent an admission at one moment and a denial the next. 

What seem to see here then is the defensive emergence of rage as 
threat is perceived. Similar reactions have been reported as explanations 
for increases in prejudice towards minority groups (AMport and Kramer, 
1946; AMport, 1954). Thfs finding is also identical to that reported by 
Kephart (1957) who reported that those white police, in his study, who 
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felt that a problem existed between black and white police officers, were 
more likely to have unfavorable attitudes toward Negro police. He attri- 
buted this to project forv on the part of white officers who, because of 
their hostility towards blacks, were therefore more prone to see problems 
between white and black officers. Quite probably these attitudes also 
work In a circular fashion and are self-reinforcing. 

Amir (1969) has made an exhaustive search of the literature dealing 
with the many apparent contradictory results which have emerged from con- 
tact or interaction studies. He comments on the fact that many of these 
investigations have been guided by what he refers to as a rather naive 
assumption that mere contact between people or increased interaction alone, 
will change the feelings and beliefs that these people hold towards one 
another in a more positive direction. As Amir^ points out, such a view Is 
based on the premise that man is basical ly *'good" and if only given the 
opportunity he will seek mutual understanding and hence wi I f come to ap- 
preciate others more. However, the research has failed to support such a 
simplistic view of how human beings come to hold and modify attitudes 
toward out-groups. One clear fact which seems to emerge from his review 
IS that "when contact between groups is to the disadvantage of one of 
them (i.e. economic disadvantage, lowered prestige or status level, etc.), 
not only does this contact not reduce prejudice, but it may even intensify 
Intergroup hatred and violence (page 329)." He cites studies by Sherif 
(1966), Kramer (1950) and Winder (1952) which showed that when there was 
no 'nutual concern or common goal shared by both the majority and the 
minority group, increased contact served no positive function whatsoever 
In modifying attitudes and Indeed often created changes in the opposite 
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direction. Thus he concludes that cooperative factors further intergroup 
relations while competitive factors hinder them. 

This observation seems to have relevance in the present study since 
the effects of the group experience^ and the impact of the very presence 
of these groups on the pol ice classes from which they were drawn, probably 
depends upon how the program was perceived by all individuals concerned. 
Was It seen as a program motivated entirely for the benefit of one group 
of persons (i.e. black officers) with a possible disadvantageous outcome 
for the majority group (white officers)? Since^ In the pretest results. 
It was found that whites already felt that blacks were receiving special 
treatment within the department (In contrast to the blacks' feeling that 
it was whites who received preferential treatment), here again was addi- 
tional proof of the preferred status of blacks. This would explain why 
the rise seemed equally as prominent among experlmenta Is as among controls 
drawn fromthesame class. Thus, not only were departmental authority 
figures acknowledging the presence of a problem b6^ween blacks and whites 
but they were even Initiating a special program whos€» purpose was to give 
further preferential treatment to blacks. 

Granted, both the pretest instructions and the structured interviews 
given to group members to explain the program had been formulated In such 
a way as to present it in a positive fashion to all officers. Thus great 
emphasis was placed on the fact that the group sessions and role playing 
would help the participants to become more skilled In dealing with the 
complex problems In human relationships which confront the police today. 
However, there Is no question but that many of the men perceived the 
program as being for the benefit of blacks rather than whites and some 
interviews which were held with group members following graduation from 
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the academy revealed that some men did not really know that the progra(fi 
was voluntary. It was also clear that many officers were afraid that 
their refusal to cooperate might be held against them. Thus it seems 
safe to assume that in some cases the program may not have been perceived 
as something initiated for the benefit of the majority group (whites). 

This would, in turn, help to explain the very positive reactions 
which the groups produced among black participants. Not only did they 
show evidence of being more concerned about racial issues in terms of an 
increased sensitivity regarding equality, but in addition to this they 
felt that relationships between black and white officers were even better 
than they had been at the beginning of their academy training. Blacks 
who did not participate In the groups, on the other hand, became even 
more disillusioned over black-white relationships. Again, as with Kephart's 
(1957) study, one sees that a strong relationship exists between perceiving 
an Improveme.'^t In black-white problems and having positive feelings to- 
wards members of the "other group." Thus group members expressed more 
positive feelings about whites, than their controls, which Is In sharp 
contrast to whites wiiose Increase in negative feelings was accompanied by 
a corresponding perception of greater black-white friction within the 
department. 

It Is also Interesting to note that while there was a negative Im- 
pact among whites which seemed to reverberate throughout the entire class 
In which groups were conducted, no such reaction of a positive nature 
took place among blacks. Instead, only those black officers who actually 
participated In the program showed positive changes. Group participants 
appeared to feel more Integrated Into the majority group and more accep- 
ted by their white peers and their expressions of positive feelings about 
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whites seemed to become more similar to their expressed feelings about 
blacks. In contrast to this their controls showed even greater diver- 
gence than before in terms of their feelings concerning blacks versus 
whites, became even more negative about the latter and more positive about 
the former. 

A further possible confounding variable, in this study, which Is 
discussed by Sapir (1951) and Williams (1964) involves the intensity and 
direction of initial attitudes towards a particular minority group. 
Initially positive eittitudes tend to become more positive when contacts 
between groups increase, while ?nitially negative attitudes tend to be- 
come more negative. This is especially true when the intensity of these 
initial attitudes is great for the highly prejudiced person, who usually 
attempts to avoid contact with members of a target group and who will be- 
come even more negative when confronted with an unavoidable increase in 
contact (Taylor, cited In Cook, 1963, p. 46, and Sapfr, 1951). However, 
an examination of the pretest sco?'es of white officers In the present 
study did not reveal any trends which would indicate that only the highly 
prejudiced became more negative at post-testing. Instead, there seemed 
to be no predictability as to how a subject would shift in terms of ini- 
tial prejudice level and indeed, as mentioned, most subjects shifted in a 
negative direction if they were in police classes where the experimental 
progrrjm was carried on. Although one might argue that the initial mean 
level was high for all subjects there was still a considerable range of 
scores represented at pretesting with individuals falling at both extremes 
of the continuum. All in all, then, Sevel of intensity did not seem to 
have been a crucial variable in determining ihe direction or extent of 
shift In prejudice as a result of either the group sessions or the 
experimental program. . 
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One question which still cannot be answered is whether the group 
sessions would have produced more positive changes among white partici- 
pants if they had been continued for a greater length of time. This 
clearly Is an empirical quest f on and an attempt was made to answer it in 
the second phase of this research which follows shortly. Also, would the 
results have been different if the entire structuring of the program had 
been changed so that there was no mention ever made of black-white prob- 
lems? Again Phase Two was structured to deal with this. Clearly, one 
implication that does arise is that one must be very careful to structure 
a program so that all participants feel that ft has been initiated for 
their benefit alone, rather than for the benefit of someone else or some 
other group. Although, as has been mentioned, an attempt was made to do 
this, apparently it may not have been done carefully enough. For example, 
quite possibly no mention of racial problems should even have been made 
as one of the purposes behind the project. Instead the entire focus 
should have been on th& improvement of Interpersonal skills alone, with 
the only goal being an attempt to enhance the effectiveness of the police 
officer in his work. 

There is, of course, no doubt that regardless of the structuring 
which Is done prior to a program, individual participants are inevitably 
going to search for their own explanations. This was clearly illustrated 
when the principal Investigator Interviewed veteran patrolmen during 
Phase Two with the Intent of forming groups at the precinct level. One 
white officer Immediately Identified the purpose of the program as an at- 
tempt on the part of the police hierarchy to "integrate the scout cars." 
Farber (1963) clearly Illustrated this point In his Investigation of 
college students who were used as subjects in an experiment whose purpose 
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was supposedly kept secret from them. He concluded that regardless of 
what the Investigator may think he has communicated regarding the purpose, 
of his research project, one of the most Important factors in determining 
hts results are "the things that peopie say to themselves." Their ex- 
planations as to what Is happening may be quite at variance with what the 
experimenter expects or desires but one can be sure that these explanations 
will play an Important role In just how they respond. 
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CHAPTER II 



PHASE 2: GROUP EXPERIENCE 

It was originally Intended that the second phase of the study would 
be Initiated as soon as Class IV had graduated from the academy. During 
this period, group experience would be Introduced to men who were now In- 
volved In regular police duty wl,th the Idea that one could then gauge the 
effectiveness of this program with officers who were facing the ongoing 
problems of street duty* It was felt that perhaps the relative insularity 
of academy life might not be the most appropriate time for this kind of 
small group experience since. the men were often dealing with anticipated 
problems and situations and the reality of black-white Issues within the 
department was stil! muted. In addition, officers on duty would bring 
fresh material from their dally experiences as patrolmen Into the group 
which might further Increase the affective nature of group interactions. 

The plan was to Include In each of the new groups both former ex- 
perlmentals from the academy and former controls who had no previous group 
experience. In addition, veteran officers with at least three years of 
experience would also be Included since It was felt thaf their greater 
wealth of police experience might also serve as a catalyst. The Invest!- . 
gator was also interested In whether these men with greater experience 
would differ attitudtnal ly from the rookies as welt as whether they would 
be as amenable to change. The use of former experimental s would, of 
course, supply evidence concerning whether niore extensive grpM,p experience 
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was necessary for change (36 hours versus IB hours), an issue that has 
already been raised I.n the r;(scussion of Phase 1. 

Phase 2, however, had to be Immediately postponed, and It was not 
. until almost an entire year had elapsed before It could be put Into effect. 
The first stumbling block which presented itself was the fact that It was 
almost Impossfble to recruit volunteers to participate In the program once 
they had graduated from the academy. The offer of time-and-a-half over- 
time pay for after-duty group Involvement was insufficient and the men no 
longer felt under the pressure of academy discipline. When It became 
clear that It would be Impossible to select an unbiased sample, the pos- 
sibility of a volunteer program was abandoned. By this time the results 
of Phase I had a! so been analyzed along with the realization that the 
program wouid have to be restructured In some way in order to avoid the 
backlash effect which was so apparent among white officers. 

Fortunately the Commissioner and other police officials were both 
aware of, and concerned by, what they felt to be Increasing racial con- 
flict between black and white officers, it was therefore decided to begin 
a further training program which would be structured to the men as some- 
thing Initiated by the department Itself, and that all racial Implications, 
would be underplayed. Thls^dld not mean that racial problems would not 
be dealt with as they arose In groups, but only that the structuring would 
emphasize sensitivity to people and would stress the general importance of 
interpersonal skills. The training sessions would thus be introduced as a 
program for handling ail kinds of cl tl zen-pol ice situations where some 
tact, and an awareness of how the other person might feel, could avoid es- 
calating a small problem Into a major confrontation. Thus Initial sessions 
dealt with listening skills, trying to learn how to adopt another's point 
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of view, creating awareness of how one's perception Is affected by one's 
needs, etc. Since all groups were again bl-r?xla| in composition, the 
leader could then leave It to group members to introduce racial Issues and 
these joujd then be dealt with as other examples of critical Incidents/ 
Because of the problems of changing shifts among patrolmen it was 
also difficult to maintain the former schedule of eighteen hours over 
twelve sessions. Instead it was decided that groups would meet on a 
weekly basis for six, three hour sessions. Group leaders actually felt 
these more concentrated time periods would allow for greater involvement 
since it often took thirty or forty minutes for a group to "warm-up-" 
Since men were ordered to attend the training sessions as part of their 
duty, the problem of a possible biased sample was avoided; All men were 
chosen randomly (with the exception that an attempt was made to limit the 
veteran group to off leers with about three to five years of experience) 
and between three and four groups were conducted each week by two group 
leaders. Thus the entire training period involved In Phase 2 was 
approximately twenty weeks for ten groups. 

Procedure 

Structuring of the Groups: 

Each group member received a letter, signed by the commissioner, in- 
forming him that he had been selected for a new training program developed 
by the department whose purpose was to Increase the effectiveness of the 
patrolman. This letter Is reproduced in the appendix. 

As mentioned^ random selection was made from former experli7»ental s, 
former controls and C-controls, and from a pool of veteran officers with 
approximately five years of experience. All new controls were selected 
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In the same fashion although more names than necessary were chosen for most 
categories In order to increase the total sample. This was because of the 
investigator's wish to also study other variables such as the amount of 
change In attitudes and values since graduation from the academy and the 
effect of various precinct assignments on these same attitudinal variables. 

Post-testing: 

Because of the fact that a problem in terms of a biased sample would 
also be faced if voluntary participation for post-testing was allowed, this 
too was made mandatory. Men were post-tested In small groups during duty 
hours, and, with only a few exceptions, al I men who were randomly selected 
were evaluated one month after the last groups had terminated. Tests usjed 
were identical to those which had been administered In Phase I of the pro- 
gram. The letter Introducing post-testing to all new exper Imenta I s and 
controls with the commissioners signature can also be found in the appendix. 

The investigator, who conducted all post-testing, also discussed the 
purpose of the evaluation. As. with those explanations given to men in the 
academy during Phase I, emphasis was placed on the fact that in no case 
would reports on Individual men go to the department. It was pointed out 
that the only interest of the department was In the effectiveness of cer- 
tain programs, and a wish to study changes that had taken place in selected 
classes which had graduated from the academy almost eighteen months pre- 
vlousiy. As a final point of reassurance regarding the anonymity of 
results the investigator; pointed put that if the department really wished 
to obtain test results from anyone they would simply order men to report, 
as had been done with one special unit a short time ago, and there was no 
real need for subterfuge. In only one case did a man refuse to cooperate 
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after this explanation and no attempt was made to press the Issue with 
him. 

Subjects: 

The following group compositions were originally planned for Phase 2. 

Six groups composed of: Four groups composed of: 

3 former white exper Imenta I s 3 former white C-controls 

3 former white controls 4 white veteran officers 

I former black experimental 3 black veteran officers 

I former black control 
! black veteran officer 
I white veteran officer 

Thus It was anticipated that 70 white officers and 30 black officers 
would be broken down Into a total, of ten groups, each being seen on a 
weekly basis for three hours over a six week period. However, because of 
some minor attrition due to men being suspended and leaving the force, or 
because of a shortage of former black controls or, in a few cases, because 
of an Inability to obtain post-test data, the final sample obtained with 
complete post-testing results was as follows. 



31 former white experimenta I s 
35 former white controls 
33 former white C-controls 
15 former black experimenta I s 
10 former black controls 
2 former black C-controls 



in Phase 2, 18 were bxper imen- 
ta I s and 1 3 control s 

in Phase 2, 10 were experimen- 
tal s and 25 were controls 



In Phase 2, 14 were experimen- 
ta Is and 19 controls 

In Phase 2, 3 were exper imen- 
ta Is and 12 controls 

In Phase 2, 4 were exper Inten- 
tals and 6 were controls 

in Phase 2, 2 were exper I men- 
tals 
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44 white veteran officers - in Phase 2, 19 were experimen- 

ta Is and 25 controli: 
* 

34 black veteran officers - in Phase 2, 12 were experi men- 
tals and 22 controls 

Thus the total qroup which was available for analysis In terms of 
having complete post-test data was 82 experimenta I s (61 whites and 21 
blacks) and 122 controls (82 whites and 40 blacks). The loss of 18 noen 
from the originally anticipated experimental sample of 100 men Included 
officers who were dropped or suspended from the force while the program 
was ongoing, those who were disabled or III durlnq post-testing, and, in 
only a few cases, those who did not show up for the resting In spite of 
receiving a direct order from the commissioner and precinct commanders. 

Group Leaders: 

WhiJe there had been only one group leader during Phase I, It was 
Impossible for one man to handle all groups In Phase 2. Most grouos (six) 
were handled by the same white group leader who saw the men In the academy 
but four of the groups in the second phase were led by two different black 
leaders, each of whom carried two groups during this second phase of the 
program. The effect of the group leader thus became a variable which had 
to be studied during the analysis especially since the racp of the leader 
was varied with four of the ten qroups. 

Analysis of Data: 

In order to evaluate the changes which had taken place in men since 
they had graduated from the academy, a repea'.od (three) measures analysis 
of variance program was used In which changes in test data could be 
studied from Initial entra.ice into the academy, to graduation, and then 
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up until the final testing 18 months later. This report is contained in 

Chapter HI. ' 

However, repeiated measures could not be used to study the impact of 
the group experience because a major portion of the new exper Imenta I s had 
not been tested prior to treatment — namely, the veteran officer group. 
Thus an analysis was made to determine whether any differences were pre- 
sent, on final post-testing, between the pretested and non-pretested 
officers. In order to avoid confound! ng these with previous or presrnt 
treatment effects, former white C-controls, who remai ned. part of th pre- 
sent control group, were compared with a sample of white veteran controls, 
The?e results may be found In the appendix. No differences appeared on 
any of the measures which might have been expected to change as a result « 
of training. Thus the two groups of men were similar on attitude measures 
deafing with black-white perceptions and on values like ^'equality" on the 
Rokeach scales. As a result of treatn^nt effects were examined by 

using post-test scores only, ag*' ing an analysis of variance program 
of unweighted mieans to deal with where cell size frequency was 

uneven. 

Results 

Overall Treatment Effects for Whites: 

Analyses of variance were done for white officers considering former 
status as an Independent variable. Because no differences emerged between 
men who had previous group tral nlng.,airid those who did- not (see appendix 
for these analyses), all white exper I mentals were pooled together and com- 
paired with controls. who received no treatment. The fact that /^o differences 
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we'-e found Is not surprising In that more than one year had elapsed between 
training programs. 

As can be seen from Table XIII, few Terminal 'Values differentiated 
experimentals from controls at the level reaufred for stat^lstfcal signifi- 
cance. White experimentals were found to rate both ''pleasure" and "true 
friendship" as more Imoortant than their controls (F=3.97, p=»05; and F= 
5.20, p=.05 respectively). There were no differences on "equality," how- 
ever, which was the one value which might have been expected to change 
most If shifts In attitudes towards race had taken place (equality corre- 
lated +.41 with the California E (Negro) scale In Phase I data). Neither 
are there many similarities between these results and those obtained dur- 
ing Phase I (see Table VN, Chapter I). Although exoerimentals in Phase I 
did show an increased interest In "pleasure" and "true f riendshi p" simi lar 
to the present findings, their -;hlft at that time did not reach the level 
required for statistical significance. In addition "*'hese changes are not 
entirely in a direction that would indicate Increased empathy towards 
minority groups since one represents a shl,¥t towards greater hedonism. 
Thus these results cannot be considered indicative of any positive changes 
ari^ong experimentals in terms of greater social awareness and sensitivity 
towards others. . " " 

An examination of Instrumental Values in Table XIV failed to show 
anv differences between experimentals and controls. There Is a slight 
tendency for experimentals to rate "polite" as more important, which mighty 
be indicative of a postlve interpersonal change, but the obtained P of 
3.23 failed to reach the level required for statistical significance. All 
In alt 9 therefore, there Is again I Ittle evidence that the program accom- 
plished the deslrisd end during Phase 2 nor did it replicate any of the 
5*-idlngs of Phase I (see Table VMI, Chapter 1). — ^ — ^.^ \. 
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TABLE XIII 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OVERALL TREATMENT EFFECTS 
. FOR WHITE OFFICERS ON TERMINAL VALUES 



Means 



F ratios 



A comfortable fife 



An exciting I i f e 



A sense of accomp I i shment 



A world at peace 



A world of beauty 



EqunI Ity 



Fami ly securi ty 



Fref'dom 



Hapoiness 



Inner harmony 



Experimental 
N = 61 
Control 
N = 82 

Exoeriments I 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Coritro I 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimenta I 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimenta I 

Control 

Experimental 

Contro I 



8.26 
8.25 

9,90 
8.84 
6.64 
6.05 
10.41 
8.79 
14.02 
14. 12 
12.49 
12.50 
4.00 
4.40 
6.06 
5.97 
7 "31 
7.77 
10.00 
9.91 



,00 



1 .40 



.67 



3. 10 



.03 



.00 



.43 



.18 



.42 



.02 
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TABLE XIII (CONTINUED) 

Means F ratios 



Mature love 


Exoerimenta 1 


9.54 


.06 


■. . . . : "... 


. Control 


. .9,55. 




National security 


Experimental 


1 1 .34 


■ .73 




Control 


10.62 




Pleasure 


Experimental 


10.85 


3.97* 




Control 


"12.15 




Salvation 


.Experimental 


13.82 


.18 




Control 


13.46 




Sel f -respect 


Exoerimental 


6.29 . 


.63 




Control 


6.85 




Social recognition 


. Experimental 


12.24 


.93 




Control V -.^C 


^ 12.98 




True friendship 




9.62 


5.20* 




Control 


1 1.15 




Wisdom 


Exper imenta 1 


8.16 


.24 




Control * 


7.80 





*sic|nif leant at the .05 level 
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TABLE XIV 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OVERALL TREATMENT EFFECTS 
FOR WHITE OFFICERS ON INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 







Means 


Ambitious 


Expenmenta 1 
N = 61 
Control 
N = 82 


6.24 
6.38 


Broadmlnded 


Experimental 


8.62 




Control 


3.05 


Capable 


Expert menta 1 


7.28 




Control 


7.68 


Chee - ful 


Exper irrventa 1 


'12.34 




Control 


12.93 


Clean- 


Experimental 


9.16 




Control 


9.80 


Courageous 


Exper imenta 1 


9.00 




. Control 


8.44 


Forpivlng 


Exper imentaj * 


13.54 


■ 


Control 


12.89 


Heloful 


Exoerimenta 1 


11.01 




Control 


10.77 


Honest 


■ Exper imenta 1 


4. 13 




Control 


3.90 


Imagi nati ve 


Experimental 


12.85 




Contro 1 


12. 18 


Indeoendent 


Experimental . 


10.01 




Control 


9.58 
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TABLE XIV (CONTINDfD) 



ERIC 



Means 



ratios 



I ntel lectual 



Log lea I 



Lovina 



Obedient 



Pol ite 



Responsible 



Sel f-control led 



Experimenta I 
Control 
Exoerrmenta I 
Control 
Experimenta I 
Control 
Experimenta I 
Control 
Experimenta I 
Control 
Experimenta I 
Control 
Experimenta I 
Contro I 



9.85 
10,40 
9. I I 
8,90 
I L67 
I I ,23 
12.38 
12,08 
10.46 
I I ,82 
6.06 
6,30 
7,36 
7,68 



.42 



.08 



.31 



.14 



3.23 



• 16 
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Finally, an examination of Table XV for changes on the California 
Scales and other questionnaire items show only one result that could be 
considered positive. Cxoer imenta I s exoress greater positive feelings 
towards blacks than their controls (Variable 4) and the F of 4.78 is siq- 
nificant at the .05 level. Experiments I s also feet that there is not a 
^ strong desire on the pirt of police to understand blacks (Variable II, 
F=4.26, p=.05) which could be interpreted as showing greater empathy for 
"fne black position. However, there were none of the expected changes on 
the California E (Negro) scale. This would suggest that the positive feel- 
ings expressed by experimental whites on Variable 4 should be considered 
with some skepticism. Thus these exoerlmentals may be giving some "lip 
service" to liking blacks which fails, however, to carry over o more 
subtle measures such a'-j "egualtty" on the Rokeach Scale and the California 
E Scale towards Negroes. 

One question that might arise is whether white officers who were 
seen In groups led by a black leader might differ from those seen by a 
white leader. An analysis was therefore done separately for whites by 
race of leader and these results are contained In Tables XVI, XVII and 
XVIH. Essentially these results are identical to those obtained by 
grouping all white officers together with, however, a few exceptions. 
White cfFJcers who we^^ seen by black leaders rated "social recognition" 
as significantly more important than their controls (F=3»95, p=.05). Re- 
sults obtained with a white leader on this value were actual ly in the 
opposite direction. In addition, "mature love" was • ated as significantly 
less Important by black-led white experimenta I s (F=4.45, p=.05) and again 
this is opposite to that found among their white leader counterparts. 
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TABLE XV 



ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


OF OVfRALL TREATMENT 


EFFECTS 




FOR WHITE OFFICERS 


ON THE CALIFORNIA F 


AND E 


* 


SCALES AND ON OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 








Means 


F ratios 


Social Survey Questions: 








F Scale 


Exoerimenta! s 


85.44 


.09 




Contro 1 s 


86.34 




Ethnocentri sm Negroes 


Exner imenta 1 s 


27.00 


.50 




Controls 


28.16 




Ethnocentri sm Foreiqrters 


ExDerimentals 


18.93 


.02 




Controls 


19.06 




ATTiTuae ULiBsT 1 onna 1 re ; 








1. Ratinq of relations between 


Experimental s 


8.23 


• 1 o 


blacks and police (items L, 








uontro 1 s 






2. Ratinp of relations between 


Exoerimenta I s 


5.23 




whites and pol ice (items 2, 








12, 13) 


Controls 


4.98 




3. Ratinqs of relations between 


Experimental s 


6.95 


1.14 


white and black police (items 








3, 6, 9} 


Controls 


7.34 




4. Your feelings about blacks 


Experimental s 


5.29 


4.78^ 


( items 4,6) 










Contro 1 s 


5.82 




5. Your feelings about vrhites 


Exper imenta Is 


4.43 


.24 


( items 5, 7) 










Control s 


4.32 




6. Black pol ice get preferred 


Exper imenta Is 


6.21 


.15 


treatment (Item 14) 










Controls 


6.12 . 
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TABLE- XV (CONTINUED) 

Means F ratios 



7, 


Whito police Qet preferred 


Exper i menta 1 s ^ 


9.49 


.02 




treatrnent (item 15) 












Control s 


9.52 




8. 


Are black police equal pro- 


ExDeri menta Is 


4.6! 


.00 




fessionals (Items 16, 19) 












Ctontrnis 


4.60 




9. 


Amount of black contact (17) 


Exper imenta Is 


7, ••7 


.24 






ContrnI s 


7.27 




10. 


Amount of white contact 


Exner imenta 1 s 


10.57 


1 .51 




(Item 18) 












Control s 


11.18 




n. 


Police w.^Mt to understand 


Experimental s 


:.io 


4.26* 




.blacks ^ item 20) 












Control s 


2.72 




12. 


Police guilty of abuse 


Exper imenta Is 


2.16 


.03 




(item 21) 












Control s 


2. 19 




13. 


Blacks 1 auqh at police (item 


Exoer imenta Is 


1 .69 


.33 




22) . ^ 












Control s 


1.78 




14. 


Blacks are most criminal 


Experimentals 


5.90 


2.66 




(items 23, 30) 












Controls 


6.48 




15. 


Poverty and crime ce-used 


Experi menta Is 


4.98 


~7oi 




(items 24, 25) 












Controls 


4.95 




16. 


Community controlled police 


Experimentals 


4.36 


.63 




(item 26) important 










Controls 


4.21 




17. 


Separate police-community 


Experimentals 


3.87 


2.73 




relations ( f tem 27) 












Controls 


3.55 




18. 


Blacks assumed qui Ity (Item 


Experimentals 


2.97 


.31 




28) 












Controls 


2.85 , 
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TABLE XV (CONTINUEn) 



Means 



F ratios 



19. Police-community relations 
important ( item 29) 



20. Name-ca 1 1 1 ncj by police bad 
(item 31 ) 



21 • Blacks want more police 
(item 32) 



22, R lacks work hard (item 33) 



23. Two separate pol ice unions 
is best ( itejn 34) 



24. Police brutality exaggerated 
(item 35) 



Exper imenta I s 2.08 

Controls 2.01 

Exper imenta I s I .80 

Controls 1.87 

Experimentals 2. 16 

Controls I .94 

Exper imenta Is 2.97 

Controls 3.07 
Experimentals ' 4.20 

Controls 4.32 

Experimenta Is I .64 

Controls I .54 



.13 



.16 



I .41 



.27 



.36 



.58 



*siqnificant at the .05 level 



TABLt XVI 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRF.ATMFNT EFFFCTS FOR 
WHITE OFFICERS BY WHITE AND DLmCK GROUP 
LEADERS ON TERMINAL VALUES 

White Black 
Leader Leader 
N = 35 N = 26 

Means F ratios Means F ratios 



A comfortable 1 i fe 


Experimental 


8.09 


.03 


8.50 


.04 




Controls (N=82) 


8.26 




. 8.26 




An exciting 1 i fe 


"Expert me nta 1 


9.46 


.31 


10.50 


2.08 


* 


Contro 1 s 


8.84 




8.84 




A sense of accom- 


Experiments 1 - 


7.23 


2.03 


5.64 


.04 


1 i snmenT 














Contro i s 


6.05 




6.^5 




A world at peace 


Experimental 


10. 1 1 


1.43 


10. 8i 


2.68 




Contro 1 s 


6.79 




8.79 




A worl d of beauty 


ExperimenTa 1 


14.3! 


.08 


13.61 


.43 




Contro 1 s 


14.12 




14.12 




Equality 


Exper imenta 1 


12 ; 83 


.12 


12.03 


.18 




Controls 


12.50 




12.50 




Fami ly security 


Exper imenta 1 


5.24 


2.71 


4 . 95 


.44 


<< • 


Contro 1 s 


4.40 




4.40 




Freedom 


Exper imenta 1 


5.97 


.00 


6.19 


.06 




Control s 


5.98 




5.98 ' 




HappI ness 


Exper tmenta 1. 


6.94 


.92 


7.81 


.00 




Contro 1 s 


7.76 




7.77 





o 
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TABLE XVI (continued) 



White 
Leader 

U = 35 



Black 
Leader 
N = 26 



Means F ratios T-leans F ratios 



Inner harmony 



Mature I ove 



National security 



Pleasure 



Sa I vat ion 



Sel f-resoect 



Soc f a I rerogn 1 1 i on 



True f rlendshi p 



W i sdom 



Exoerimental 9,49 .22 - 10.77 ■ .71 

Control 9.91 9.91 

Experimental 8.20 1.84 11.85 4.46* 

Control 9.35 9.35 

Experimental' 12.54 3.66 9.73 ^.63, 

Control 10.62 10.62 

Experimental 11.02 2.M 10,61 3.23' 

Control )2.I5 12.15 

Exoerimental 13.51 .00 14.22 .48 

Control 13.46 13.46 

Experimental 7.00 .03 5.35 2.75 

Control 6.85 6.85 

Experifrentai 13.20 .07 . 10.96 .3.95* 

Control 12.98 12.98 

Experinentai... 9.57 3.95* 9.69 2.59 

Control 11.16 • . 11.16 

Experimental 8.26 .28 8.04 .05 

Control 7.80 7.80 



^significant at. +he .05 level 



0 
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TABLE XVI I 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TREATMENT EFFECTS rf)R 
WHITE OFFICERS BY WHITE AND BLACK GROUP 
LEADERS ON INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 



White Black 
Leader Leader 
N=3? N=26 

Meat, F ratios Means F ratios 



Ambitious 



Broadmi nded 



Capable 



Cheerful 



Clean 



Couragepus 



Forgi vi ng 



He I of u I 



Honest 



. Experimental 6.20 .04 6.31 .00 

Control (N=82) 6.38 6.38 

Experimental 8.09 .00- ;.35 f .45 

Control . 8.05 8.05 

Experimental 7.80 .01 6.58 1.13 

Control 7.68 7.68 

Experimental 11.31 2.73 13.73 .58 

Control . 12.93 12.93 

Experimental 8.60 1.58 9.92 .01 

Control , 9.80 9.80 

Experimental 8.97 .33 9.04 .32 

* 1* * 

Control 8.44 8/44 

Experimental 12.80 .01 . i.4\54 2.91 

Control 12.89 ., 1 2. ,'89 

Experimental 11.34 .37 .10.58 .03 

Control 10.77 10.77 

Experimental 4.7/ 1.08 . 3.27 .63 

Control 3.90 '^3.90 
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TABLE XV I ! (Continund) 



White 
Leader 

N=35 



Black 

Leader 

N=26 



Means F ratios Means F ratios 



Imaqinat i ve 



I ndependent 



I ntal lectual 



Logical 



Lov i ng 



Obedient 



Pol ite 



Responsible 



Se I f -control led 



Experimental 13.77 3.71 11.61 .38 

Control 12. 18 12. 18 

Experimental 9.40 .03 10.84 1.18 

Control- 9.56 9.58 

Experimental 10.08 .10 9.54 .57 

Control 10.40 10.40 

Experimental 9.31 .23 8,85 ,00 

Control 8.90 8.90 

Experimental 10.83 ~ . 17 12.81 2.31^ 

Cont--/ 11.23 11.23 

Experimental 13.20 1.48 11.27 .59 

Control I2t08 ^ ' 12.08 . 

Experimental 10.94 '.96 9.81 4.19* 

Control 11.82 11.82 

Experimental 5.68 .55 6.58 .08 

Control 6.30 6.30 

Experimental 8.0^ .13 6.46 1.36 

Control 7.68 7.68 



*signif leant at the .05 level 
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On I nstrume^.nta I Values one new difference appeared. White officers 
wfth a black leader rated "polite" as significantly more imoortant than 
did their controls (F=4.I9, p=.05). However, there was an identical trend 
in this direction when the leader of the qrouo was white even thouqh this 
did not reach the leve I . requi red for statistical significance. 

The only difference that appeared on the other questionnaire items 
involved ethnocentri sm towards foreigners. If white officers had a black 
group leader they were found to have significantly greather ethnocentri sm 
towards foreigners than their controls (F=4.3I, p=.05). The opposite was 
true if they had a white leader although this result just failed to reach 
the level regui red for statistical significance (F=3.60, p=.IO). Other 
trends In this same direction concerned the tendency for white officers 
led by a black to- become higher on authoritarianism (F=K80, n.s.) while 
those led by a white were lower than their controls on this same scale 
(f=2.25, n.s.). Thus there is some evidence of a shift in a rather nega- 
tive direction in the attitudes of white officers seen by a black leader. 
This is, of course, somewhat contradicted by the fact that these same 
whites are still significantly different than their controls on Variable 
4 where they again give "lip-service" to liking blacks more than their 
controls (^=3.97, p=.05). 

In summary then, 5t is difficult to see clear cut evidence of posi- 
tive shifts in attitudes among white officers who were involved in the 
training program. Certainly there is at least no evidence of the backlash 
effect noted in Phase I where experimental s expressed greater awareness of 
black-white problems but became more prejudiced as well on many measures. 
It can also be noted that when white experimental s are examined in terms 
of whether the group leader was white or black, the results are in the 
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same direction with a few exceptions. Thus all white experimental s show 
qreater interest in pleasure and true friendship. However, those r.een by 
a black leader also show more concern for social recognition (respfjct and 
admiration) and politeness. Sexual and spiritual intimacy (mature love) 
also become less important to these men. In addition, they become more 
prejudiced towards foreigners. This, toaather with other trends aiif>onq 
these experlmenta I s minht indicate that havinn a black leader may lead to 
some backlash or polarization. This result is, however, apparently con- 
tradicted by the findinq that al! whites, reqardless of their leader, 
nrofess more positive feel inns for blacks. All In all, then, the results 
certainly do not show the backlash effect seen in Phase I. However, 
neither can they be thought of as strongly supporting the presence of 
positive effects stemming from the training program. 

Overall Treatment Effects for Blacks: 

Since the most positive results obtained in Phase I appeared for 
black officers who participated in group*i, the overall treatment effects 
for blacks were examined and these are presented in Tables XIX, XX and 
XXI. Table XIX, which contains the results for Terminal Values reveals 
that black exper imenta I s rated **sel f-respect*' as less important (F=4.55, 
p==.05) and "wisdom" as more important (f=4.72, p=.05) than their controls 
following the group program. Reference back to Table X in Chapter I 
shows that these results bear little similarity to those found in Phase I 
where black experlmenta Is showed their greatest change by placing more 
importance on '*eguafity" than their controls. Although black experimen- 
tals at that time, had also shifted **sel f -respect'* to a position of less 
importance, sfmMar to the present finding, that shift was non-si gnl ft cant . 
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TABLE XIX 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OVERALL TREATMENT EFFECTS 
FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON TERMINAL VALUES 



Means 



F ratios 



A comfortab le I i f e 



An exci tinq I i fe 



A sense of accomplishment 



A world at peace 



A world of beauty 



Equa I i ty 



Fami ly security 



Freedom 



Happ i ness 



Inner harmony 



Experimental 
N = 2! 
Contro I 
N = 40 

Experimental 

Contro I 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Contro! 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Exper imenta I 

Control 

Exper imenta I 

Control 



8.38 
6.92 

10.81 
1 I .52 
8.33 
6.40 
8„76 
10. 17 
14.00 
14.45 
6.33 
4.97 
5.43 
4.72 
5.90 
5.00 
6.62 
7.45 
8.76 
10.35 



I .5! 



.31 



3.61 



.91 



.23 



1 .40 



.45 



.64 



.61 



2. 19 
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TABLE XIX (CONTINUED) 



Means 



F ratios 



Mature love 



National security 



Pleasure 



Salvation 



Se I f --respect 



Social recognition 



True friendship 



Wisdom 



Experimental 
Control 
Exper imenta I 
Control 
Exper imenta I 
Control 
Exper imenta I 
Control 
Experimental 
Control 
Exper imenta I 
Control 
Exper imenta i 
Control 
Exper iyventa I 
Control 



10.00 
I I .22 
13. 14 
13.67 
12.00 
12.72 
14.81 
12.98 
7.57 
5.77 
12.14 
12.20 
12,38 
12. 10 
5.76 
8. 10 



1.11 



.17 



.52 



.69 



4.55* 



.00 



.08 



4.72* 



^significant at the .05 level 



TABLE XX 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OVERALL TREATMENT EFFECTS 





FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON INSTRUMENTAL 


VALUES 








Means 


F ratios 


Ambitious 


Experimenta 1 


7.23 


.98 




N = 21 








Control 


6.22 






N = 40 






Broadmi nded 


Experimenta 1 


7.05 


.09 




Control 


7.40 




Capab le 


Experimental 


7.95 


.62 




Control 


8.95 




Cheerful 


Experimental 


1 3.29 


.00 




Control 


13.22 




Clean 


Experimenta 1 


10.09 


. .6B 




Control 


8.97 




Courageous 


Experimenta 1 


9.76 


2.69 




Control 


7.87 




Forqi vinq 


Experimenta 1 


14.48 


!2.07»» 




Control 


10.48 




Helpful 


Experimental 


1 1 .00 


1 . 1 2 




Control 


9.82 




Honest 


Experimenta 1 


4.71 


.04 




Control 


4.50 




1 maq i nat i ve 


Experimenta 1 


10.09 


20.40»» 




Control 


14.32 
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TABLE XX (CONTINUED) 







Means 


F ratios 




Fvnpr i fT>Qn+a 1 

^ ^ |j ^ 1 III iv> 1 1 1 a 1 


^.05 


.48 




Contro 1 


8.10 




1 n't'A 1 \ or^"^ 1 lr^ i 


Fvnpr ifHAn+a 1 

L» ^ ^ 1 1 illw 1 1 1 □ 1 


6.52 


6.03* 




Contro 1 

v^v^ 1111 V 


9.75 




1 On i r*?! 1 


Exper I ments 1 


8.29 


8.I9»» 




Contrn 1 


1 1 .62 




IJD V 1 1 1 y 


Fvnpr i nifinta 1 

^ A U C 1 I II t w 1 1 1 O 1 


1 3.00 


.03 




Contro 1 


13.22 




vjD6a 1 eriT 


Fvnop tmon^A 1 

L- AfJC7 1 1 nitJ I ' 1 O 1 


13.81 


10 




Cnntrn 1 


1 3.42 




Pol Ite 


Exper imenta 1 


1 1 .45 


.08 




Control 


1 1 .05 




Responsible 


Experimental 


6.43 


.62 




Control 


5.52 




Sel f -control led 


Experimental 


6.81 


.06 




Control 


6.52 





^significant at the .05 level 
**slgnl f leant at the .01 level 
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TABLE XXI 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OVERALL TREATMENT fPFECTS 
FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON THE CALIFORNIA F AND E 
SCALES AND ON OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



Social Survey Questions; 



Means 



F Scale 



Ethnocentri sm Negroes 



Ethnocentri sm Foreigners 



Exper ^ merita I 76 . 86 
N 21 

Control 78.95 
N = 40 

Exper imenta I ) 3.62 

Control 17.58 

Exp€^: imenta I 14.90 

Control 15.48 



Attitude Questionnaire: 



I. Rating of relations between blacks 
and police (items I, 10, M) 



2, Rating of relations between whites 
and police (items 2, 12, 13) 



3. Rating of relations between white 
and black police (items 3, 8, 9) 



4. Your feelings about blacks (item's 
4, 6) 



5, Your feelings about whites (items 
5, 7) 



6, Black police get preferred treat- 
ment (item 14) 



Experimental 8.67 

Control 8.70 

Experimenta I 4.99 

Control 5.00 

Experimenta I 8.62 

Contro! B.60 

Experimenta I 3.29 

Control 2.85 

Experimenta I 5.24 

Control 4.77 

Experimental 10.52 

Control 9.97 
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TABLE XXI (CONTINUED) 









Means 


F ratios 


7. 


Whtte police get preferred treat- 


Exper i menta 1 


5.38 


.07 




ment (item 15) 












Control 


5.50 




8. 


Are black police equal 


Exper imenta 1 


3. 19 


8.63»* 




professionals (items 16, 19) 












Control 


2.38 




9. 


Amount of black contact (item i7) 


Exper inienta 1 


11.14 


1 .35 






Control 


12.05 




10. 


Amount of white contact (Item 18) 


Exper imenta 1 


7.62 


3.54 






Contro 1 


9.38 




1 1 . 


Police want to understand blacks 


Experimenta 1 


2.67 


.51 




(item 20) ' 












Contro 1 


2.40 




12. 


Police guilty of abuse Htem 21) 


Experimenta 1 


1.19 


.23 






Control 


1 . JIQ 






Blacks lauqh at police (item 22) 


Experimental 


2.14 


.49 






Contro 1 


2.38 




14. 


Blacks are most criminal (items 


Experimental 


5.48 


1 .33 




23, 30) 












Control 


6.18 




15. 


Poverty and crime caused (items 


Experimental 


5.43 


T "7 O 

3.72 




24, 25) 












Control 


4.38 




16. 


C^ommunity controlled police 


Experimenta t 


T CO 

3.52 






Jmportant (item 26) 












Control 


3.90 




17. 


Separate police-community 


Experimental 


3.33 


.01 




relations (it^3m 27) 












Cbntrol 


3.30 




18. 


Blacks assumed guilty (Item 28) 


Experimenta 1 


2.09 


.65 












ERIC 




Control 


1 .88 
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TABLE XXI (CONTINUED) 












Means 


F ratios 


19. 


Police-community relations 


Experimenta 1 


1 .48 


.20 




1 imuoi t oil 1 \ ■ 1 cni £jj 1 












(^ntrol 


1 .38 




20. 


Name calling by police bad (item 


Experimenta 1 


1 .57 


2.78 
















Control 


1 .30 




21. 


Blacks want more police (item 32) 


Experimenta 1 


1 .48 


.85 






Control 


1 .30 




22. 


Blacks work hard (item 33) 


Experimenta 1 


1 .81 


3.91 






Control 


1 .40 




23. Two separate police unions is best 


Experimenta 1 


3.90 


.00 




(item 34) 












Control 


3.90 




24. 


Police brutality exaggerated 


Experimental 


2.52 


.69 




(Item 35) 












Control 


2.22 





^significant at the .05 level 
**slgnif icant at the .01 level 
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They had also rated "wisdom" as less important, followinq Phase I, whfch 
is contrary to the present finding. Thus there seems to be little evi- 
dence on terminal values that black experimental s shifted in the predicted 
direction nor did they change in a fashion similar to Phase I. 

On Instrumental Values in Table XX, many more significant diffei — 
ences between experimental s and controls appear. Here exper imenta I s 
rated "forgiving" as less imoortant (F=I2.07, p=.OI) while "imaginative," 
"intellectual" and "logical" were all placed in a position of greater im- 
portance in their lives, as compared to controls (F=20.40, p=.OI; F=5.03., 
p=.05 and F=8.I9, p=.OI, respectively). Thus experimenta I s appear to have 
becofne more interested in cognitive values following the group experience 
while, in some ways, thay show a corresponding decrease in emphasis on the 
softer, affective values. This Is suggested not only by the shift on 
"forgiving" but also by their decreased interest in "helpful," although 
the latter change represents only a non-significant trend. Again, however, 
this Is contrary to the findings of Phase I where exper imenta I s o laced 
greater value on "forgiveness" (F=3.75, p=.05 - .10) and less emphasis on 
cognitive values such as "intellectual" (F=9.ll, p=.OI) and "logical" (F= 
2.45, p=.l5). Thus the present shifts are contrary to those found previously 
and it is difficult to think of them as indicative of any greater sensi- 
tivity in interpersonal skills. What they do suggest is that the present 
black exper Imenta Is became more cognitive and Introspective but without 
any apoarent Increase in terms of affective sensitivity. Change in this 
latter area, however, was considered to be one of the goals of the present 
program. 

Table XXI shows the differences found on the other scales and gues- 
tlonnalre items. While previous results had shown that black experimenta? s 
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became more positive about their relationships to both white officers and 
whites in qeneral, no such findinq appeared in the present analysis. 
Indeed, no significant differences aooeared on any items with the one ex- 
ception of their evaluation of blacks as professional . of ficers. Here they 
seem, at f Irstglance, to report more negative feelinqs about black offi- 
cers than their controls on Variable 8 (items 16 and 19 on the questionnaire) 
and the F of 8.63 is significant at the .01 level. However, this finding 
is difficult to interpret at face value because one of the contributing 
Itoms to this score deals with attitudes towards inteqrated scout cars. 
Whon this variable was analyzed for whites, a hiqh score had a definite 
negative connotation towards blacks. However, it cannot be interpreted 
In this fashion when blacks demand segregated scout cars since this re- 
flects more hostile feelings towards whites. Thus one would most likely 
conclude that the significant shift on 1his variable represents increased 
negativism towards whites on the part of black ex\»3r imenta I s and qreater 
militancy on their part when compared to controls. This, of course, would 
be entirely contrary to the findings of Phase I. 

Some additional support for this conjecture can be gained by examin- 
ing other items dealing with negative feelinqs towards whites. Although 
none of the other differences are statistically significant, black experi- 
mentals, in comparison to controls, report more negative feelinqs towards 
whites on Variable 7, (contrary to the significantly more positive feelings 
in Phase I on this item), they have stronger feelings that blacks receive 
poorer assignments (Variable 6) and they report less contact with whites 
(Variable 10). These admittedly are only trends but one can conclude that 
there is no evidence to support the existence of less polarized attitudes, 
among black experimental s, as had been found following the academy group 




prog ram. 
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Again, In order to determine whether there were differential effects 
for black officers depending upon the race of the qrouo leader, a separate 
analysis was done for black officers on this basis. These results can be 
found In Tables XXM, XXI M and XXIV. As with the whites, the results seem 
rather consistent with those found when all blacks were grouped together. 
Again, however, there were some exceptions. One of the most glaring of 
these is in Table XXII for the value "equality." Black officers who were 
seen by a black leader rate "equality" as significantly less important than 
their controls (F=5.98, p=.05). This is in an entirely opposite direction 
to the results obtained from blacks who were led by a white group leader. 
In addition, blacks with a black leader rated "pleasure" as significantly 
more Important than controls (f*=4.53, 'p=,05) which is again opposite to 
blacks with a white leader. 

On Instrumental Values the results are identical for both groups of 
blacks regardless of the leader (see Table XXIII) and thus adds no further 
information to that found when all blacks were combined together. However, 
when the data on the other attitude measures and questionnaire items is 
examined (see Table XXIV), new significant results appear. Blacks who 
were seen by a black leader disagree more than controls that crime and 
poverty are due to environmental circumstances (F=7.80, p=.0|), they do 
not feel as strongly as others that name calling by the police is bad (F= 
4.94, p=.05) and they even tend to feel that blacks do not work hard (F= 
4,86, p=,05). Thus they seem, in some ways, more negative towards other 
blacks than fellow black officers who had a white leader. Granted, however, 
the most obvious weakness of all this is the very small sample size involved 
(only nine subjects) and it may simply be that this is an accidently biased 
sample of black officers. Certainly in view of this sample size it would 
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be dangerous to put too much weight on any backlash conclusion since there 
is little logic to support it. The only possible explanation which minht 
be offered is that if these officers perceived the black leader as being 
more militant than they were or if they saw him as anti-police, they 
might be forced to close ranks with their fellow white officers in order 
to defend their own professional identity from outside attack. This is, 
of course, quite speculative. 

Thus the overall treatment effects for black officers show none of 
the positive features found in Phase I. One would have predicted that 
the group experience would have produced an increased emphasis on such 
softer values as helpful, forgiveness, equality and, perhaps, loving. In- 
stead, exper Imenta I s became more cognitive and intellectual and, if 
anything, less concerned with these more affect laden values. There was 
no evidence that group experience lessened the polarity of black officers' 
feelings about whites and. If there was any trend, it was in the opposite 
direction. There was also some i ndi cat ion that black officers who had a 
black leader may have shifted more in terms of supporting viewpoints held 
by white officers. However, In view of the small sample size, this result 
can only be considered suggestive. 

Di scuss I on 

There Is very little evidence to support any conclusion that the 
training program was successful in achieving its goals. Neither was there 
any sign of the severe backlash effect which seemed to accompany the aca- 
demy group sessions. This apparently was avoided by structuring the 
program in such a way that its racially motivated aspects were played down 
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SO that all officers might see it as something to enhance their functioning 
efficiency in day to day police work. 

In spite of the fact that experimental whites did rate their likinq 
for blacks as greater than the officers who received no group training, it 
13 difficult not to view this result with skepticism. As mentioned, there 
w(^re no supporting differences on more subtle measures such as the Cali- 
fornia E scale or the ranking of "equality** on the Rokeach scale, Neither 
were there differences on any of the other questionnaire items which dealt 
with attitudes towards blacks or black police. It is also difficult to 
interpret the meaning of the one other difference found between experiment 
tals and controls, namely, on the statement that the police really want to 
understand black people. The greater disagreement by experimental s on this 
item could, for example, be interpreted as a negative position towards 
blacks. One could, of course, also arque that it represents greater em- 
pathy with the black position in that they are agreeing that the police^' 
are not really trying hard enough to understand the black point of view. 
However, officers working in all-white precincts were also found to dis- 
agree more with this statement than officers from blacker precincts 
(although non-signf f icantly so). Since, in Chapter IV, it will also be . 
shown that officers in white precincts are also significantly more preju- 
diced towards blacks on a number of major measures, then it might seem 
more likely that disagreement by white experimenta I s on this item could 
be given a negative interpretation. Thus what these officers may be say- 
inq Is that neither they, nor anyone else, really wants to try to understand 
.blacks any further. Thus, in terms of the goal of lessening prejudice or 
developing a more tolerant view of black people, there is really no evidence 
that the program had any impact. 
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Neither is there much support for the viewpoint that these men at 
least enlarged their horizons and became more tolerant or understanding 
in other ways. On such values as "he I pf u I /' "forgi v i ng" and "broadmi nded^' 
or on any other value which might be expected to change if a person became 
more sensitive to the viewpoints of others, there were not only no signi- 
ficant differences between experimental s and controls, but there were not 
even any trends in expected directions on these values. Instead most 
differences were even the converse of that which might have been predicted. 
Only on "polite," which might also have been expected to change, was there 
movement in a positive direction. Significant changes did take place on 
"pleasure" and "true friendship," with experimenta I s showing greater con- 
cern for these values, but this could hardly be used as evidence for the 
presence of greater empathy for others, especially the shift on the former 
va I ue t 

There are many indications that the race of the group leader also 
had a differential impact on white officers. All signs point to a more 
negative effect when the leader was black. One might wonder whether the 
greater concern shown for "social recognition" by whites with a black 
leader might not have resulted from their being confronted by someone of 
another race who also had considerably higher status than they enjoyed. 
Since the direction of this value was entirely opposite among white experi- 
mentals who had a white leader this does represent a possibility* It is, 
of course, quite speculative, but hostile reactions to minority groups 
have been documented by Teahan and Hug (1970) by whites who were confronted 
by successful blacks. In that investigation nriore liberal, white, middle 
class high school students became more prejudiced towards both blacks and 
foreigners on the California E scales after viewing, over a twelve week 
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period, films of successful professional men of whom half were black. It 
via'~ hypothesized that the cognitive dissonance and status threat which 
were aroused by viewinrj minority qroup figures, who had even more presti- 
gious positions than the fathers of these suburban students, resulted in 
a backlash reaction. It is interesting to note in the present study that 
there was also significantly greater Prejudice towards foreigners among 
group members on the same California E scale when a black group leader 
was used. In addition, these same white officers were found to be higher 
on authoritarianism (although non-si gn i f icant I y so). Actually, observa- 
tions of means reveal that there is a trend towards more positive 
attitudes on all these scales when a white leader was used, while results 
are fn the opposite d i rection when a black leader was involved. This is, 
of course, still contradicted by the fact that all whites, regardless of 
group leader, were still significantly different from their controls on 
the questionnaire item dealing with "liking for blacks" which has been 
described previously as seeming to represent more of a "lip service" phe- 
nomenon. Again, however, even on this variable, white exper i menta I s who 
had a white leader were the only ones who were significantly different 
from their controls. 

In contrast to the findings of Phase I where qroup experience appar- 
ently created more positive feelings among black officers in terms of 
their perceived relationship to the rest of the deoartment, there is no 
evidence that the training program produced any such results in the second 
phase. It may well be that white black officers in the academy were more 
favorably Impressed by a program to improve black-white relations, that 
neither the presence of the groups or the opportunity for involvement had 
the same impact after they had become "jaded" by regular police work. Of 
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course, the fact that racial implications were no longer placed in such 
prominent focus might also have played some role* Thus It may be that 
while toning down the wish for greater black-white harmony as a stated 
goal of the group program may have avoided the backlash effect among 
whites observed in the academy, it may also have removed some of the 
positive impact that had been observed among black part/ c /pants • 

One of the most striking changes which did take place among present 
black experiments I S is the rise of cognitive-intel lectual values in their 
hierarchy. Thus, following group experience, they showed increased inter- 
est in "wisdom," "intellectual," and "logical" while they became less 
concerned about more soft affective values such as "forgiveness" and even 
"helpful »" This kind of shift Is certainly contrary to the changes ex- 
pected from sensitivity groups where greater openness in the expression 
of feelings is reinforced. Rokeach (1971), in his study of police offi- 
cers, feltthat they were characterized by intellectual detachment because - 
of t-^eir need to adjust to a rigid, authority hierarchy which characterizes 
the police system* Apparently group sessions in which attention was fo- 
cused on biases and attitudes which might affect an officer's performance 
of duty made black officers eyen more detached, and perhaps more thoughtful 
than ever. This, however, also seemed to work in opposition to the de- 
velopment of a more affective orientation which, perhaps, could be 
perceived as dysfunctional in police work in the same way that Triandi s 
(1972) suggests that interpersonal trust and kindness may even hamper 
adjustment in inner-city ghettos* 

However, if these greater shifts in intellectual detachment are ac- 
tually related to more effective performance as police officers it is 
difficult to determine why these did not take place among whites who 
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underwent training. Since these changes appear to be race specific they 
m^y be more related to defensive changes among blacks who are trying to 
find a more adequate adjustment in a work setting where racial problems 
continue to emerge. Since training emphasized learning how to react with- 
out letting extreme bias interfere with efficiency,- it could be that 
blacks, in particular, were learning how to "cool it" by becoming more 
remote from racially inflammatory material. Another alternative in deal- 
ing with racial issues is to use denial and pretend that the problems do 
not exist. It is interesting to note, in this respect, as will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV, that black officers in white precincts seem most 
characterized by the tendency to deny racial problems and they tend to 
adopt a point of view more similar to their white fellow officers. In 
addition, these same officers also place less value on intellectual, 
logical and wisdom, than do officers from blacker precincts, although the 
differences do not quite reach the level required for statistical signi- 
ficance. It might suggest, however, that if an officer begins to 
recognize and confron"^ the existence of racial problems. Intellectual 
detachment might be the most useful method of effectively handling it. 
Again, however, this is sheerly speculative and further Investigation 
would be needed to shed more light on the possibility that the Intellec- 
tually aloof officer is best equipped to deal with racially toned incidents. 

In terms of the overall treatment effect for blacks, asJde from the 
above speculations, there was no evidence that the program resulted in 
their feeling more positive towards or accepted by the department, as 
seemed true of Phase I experimenta Is. Instead, if the trends are in any 
direction they may be more In terms of greater militancy among blacks 
Q Involved in the group program, 

ERIC 
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One of the most interesting findinqs to emerge again has to do with 
the d i f forentia I effect of a qroup loader's race on the attitudes of black 
f>ff(cer!",. f^avinq a black leader seemed related to their placing signifi- 
cantly less emphasis on "equality" (which is essentially the opposite 
found among blacks with a white leader) and there were a number of signi- 
ficant shifts which suggest that these same black officers became more 
defensive about police operations and perhaps even rather negative towards 
b I ack ci vi I i ans. 

One cannot help but wonder whether some of this might not have re- 
sulted from the perception of these officers that the black leader was 
more negative towards the police than they were themselves, thus placing 
them in the difficult position of either siding with the department 
against an outsider, or joining in on the side of the perceived attacker. 
As Kelly (1972) has pointed out in her study of police-community training,, 
this is a particularly sensitive problem with black officers who are in- 
volved in any kind of confrontation groups. They often find themselves" 
in the very difficult position of choosing to defend policemen in. general 
or of defending their own blackness. It must be admitted that in the case 
of one black leader, there were complaints made by white officers that he 
wc:s too aggressive in "linearthing racism" and that he had verbally at- 
tacked members of one group. For this reason another leader was later 
used to handle the next two groups. It might also be noted that this 
second leader, who was quite careful not to be drawn into these kinds of 
racial confrontations, received his greatest harassment from a black offi- 
cer who was suspicious of him as an outsider and who even went so far, on 
occasion, as to run a traffic and criminal record check on him through the 
departmental facilities. The officer even announced this in the group! 
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Such behavior suggests that black leaders may have been perceived with 
just as much, or even greater suspicion and hostility by black officers 
as they were by white officers. Thus even if these leaders were not cri- 
tical of the department they might still have been perceived as potentially 
hostile outsiders, by black officers^ who then became even. more defensive 
about police funct'lons than they were with a white leader. 

The guestion still rises as to whether any of the reported changes 
on values, which were found, could represent any positive effects from the 
training Program. As mentioned, it is not easy to find anything of this 
nature among white officers and it is guestionable whether the greater 
emphasis on i nte I I ectua I -cogn i t i ve values found among black officers can 
be interpreted in this light. This is especially so since there were no 
similar changes among white officers, although the guestion was raised as 
to whether black officers might need to utilize different defenses so as 
to both recognize the presence of racial problems and yet maintain some 
degree of detachment in order to deal with them effectively. One could 
also argue that positive changes in officers might have, taken place but 
that the instruments used for measurement were Inadeguate to reflect 
these. Perhaps a follow-up using more behavioral Indices which were re- 
lated to improved interpersonal skills such as the absence of civilian 
complaints, citations, or perhaps improvement in supervisor ratings, 
might have revealed differences missed by paper and pencil measures. At 
any rate it is difficult to reach any conclusion other than that the 
program was unable to achieve its stated goals. 

If the program was not successful then the next important guestion 
concerns what would have been necessary to set up an effective training 
system which could deal with the obviously great racial polarization going 
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on within the department. As Chapter I 1 I of this study clearly illus- 
trates, racial problems are escalating at an alarming rate. As Kelly 
(1972) concluded in her study, if sensitivity type training or role play- 
ing which concentrates on the emotions and reactions of police are to be 
utilized, consideration should be given to adopting an eight hour training 
day. This, she feels would allow for a high degree of concentration on 
learning and emotional reactions so that the Impact would be greater. In 
addition, the present investigator would add that it may be necessary to 
concentrate on an entire part of the system that affects the men rather 
than trying to deal with the individual natrolman. As family therapists 
such as Haley (1972), Ackerman (1966) and others point out, it is futile 
to fry and deal with the behavior of one family member while ignoring the 
impact of tho family system on him. So too it may be necessary to deal 
wfth the offfcer's "family system," • This would mean working intensively 
with an entire precinct and attempting to have an impact especially on 
the more important members of that system such as the ranking officers and 
supervisors, as well as with a majority of the peer group who play such 
an important role in shaping attitudes. As Chapter Iv of this study 
clfjarly indicates, precincts, and especially the racial composition of 
procincts, have a tremendous effect on the development of positive or 
neaative racial attitudes. 

Thus a random selection of officers from all precincts across the 
city, as was done in the present study,. may simply be inadequate because 
too many other counter-pressures and influences exist. Qne way of test- 
ing this would be to concentrate one's efforts on an entire part of the 
system, namely a precinct, and see whether one could successfully modify 
this system in the direction one desired. To dilute one's efforts, as the 
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Dresent study did, may quite likely be the least efficient and most 
uneconomical of all approaches. 



CHAPTE ^111 

INITIAL DIFFfRiENCES BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE 
OFFICERS AND CHANGES IN ATTITUDES OVER 
TIME 

Alth^uqh there have been considerable studies dealing with values, 
attitudes and personality characteristics of selected samples of white 
police officers (Bayley and Mendelsohn, 1969; Niederhof f er, 1967; Rokeach, 
1971; McNamara, 1967), few have dealt with these same characteristics in 
black police officers. One obvious reason for this is that many of the 
cities involved had no black officers at the time of these investigations, 
or had too few to make comparison possible. Alex (1969) has attempted to 
document the perceptions and frustrations characteristic of black police 
officers in a large metropolitan police department, but his data are es- 
sentially subjective and impressionistic, since he relied on Interviews. 
There was no systematic method of sampling, nor was there any attempt to 
directly compare his results with a similar sample of white police offi- 
cers. Although Kephart (1957) reported on both black and white officers, 
and one can infer from his data that black and white differences in the 
perception of many issues existed, there were still no systematic compar- 
isons made which clearly identified areas of agreement and disagreement, 
or similarities and differences. 

Of equal interest is the controversy which has existed regarding 
whether the attitudes and values of police are the result of their working 
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class background, or due to their entrance into and socialization by an 
institution whose function is the defense and preservation of the status 
quo — or whether both of these factors are responsible for the conservative 
political orientation reported by Bayley and Mendelsohn (1969), Guthrie 
(1063) and others. Many investigators (Lipset, 1969; Kephart, 1957; and 
Rokeach, 1971) have concluded that the value or i entations found to be 
typical of police have predisposed them to select police work rather than 
some other occupation and they report that there is little evidence to 
support the hypothesis that police values are also, in great part, shaped 
by their law enforcement experiences. 

Unfortunately, almost all studies quoted to support this conclusion 
have been cross-sectional rather than lonqitudlnal and they have all had 
one very faulty premise^ namely, that socialization,, if it does play some 
role, comes about in a slow and qradual fashion. Thus both Rokeach (1971) 
and Kephart (1957) divided their sample of subjects into categories span- 
ning rather large gaps of time. Kephart grouped together all men with 
zero through four years on the force and compared them to men with five 
through nine years of experience and with men of ten years experience or 
more. Rokeach used, as his lowest category, men with up to three years of 
police work, comparing them with men who had been on the force from four 
. to ten years, eleven through twenty years, and finally with men who had 
more than twenty years experience. Quite probably these large time spans 
at lower level categories were used simply because there were too few- men 
who had, let us say, only one year of service. However, most police offi- 
cers with whom the present investigator has spoken to on this topic have 
all felt that the greatest changes which took place in their value orien- 
tation occurred during their first year of duty. Of course, it would be 
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impossible to study changes of this nature if one dealt with all men who 
had spent from zero to four years on the force as a homogenous category, 
particularly when it is not even clear whether these men had already put 
in close to the full four years of experience rather than representing the 
entire spread ranging from inexperienced rookies to confirmed officers. 

Bay ley and Mendelsohn (1969) did study some attitudes of police ca- 
dets at various points in the academy, following them into regular police 
work. However, most of the measures reported by them had little to do 
with values and attitudes representing a conservative or liberal viewpoint 
towards life. One exception to this was the California F scale where they 
found no differences between first and third month cadets and, of course, 
like other investigators (Niederhof fer, 1967; McNamara, 1967), they dis- 
covered that police were not significantly different from other working 
class men. Most of their other measures, however, dealt with the men's 
perception of supervisors and various aspects of training. They found, 
for example, that patrolmen were less in favor of strict supervision after 
they left the academy than they had been prior to this. There were, how- 
ever, some shifts in attitudes regarding perceived public cooperation and 
cadets, who were initially skeptical about public support of the police, 
became more hopeful prior to graduation but then regressed back to their 
original level after one year on the force. Along with this the investi- 
gators found that cynicism increased among officers as well as the feeling 
that "force was justified to gain respect." 

Thus there were some shifts reported by these investigators and, if 
their results tend to lean in any direction, they suggest that a hardening 
of attitudes, in terms of increased cynicism and a greater dependency on 
use of force to accomplish ends, does take place during the first year 
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of duty. Since the present study followed officers from the time of their 
entrance into the police academy until eiqhteen months later, an analysis 
of their initial values and the shifts that had taken place over time 
could be made. 

Results 

Initial Attitudes of White and Black Officers; 

Differences between 149 white and 31 black officers on the Rokeach 
Scale of Values, upon first entering the academy, are shown In Tables XXV 
and XXVI. The largest difference, as expected, is that black of ficers 
placed far greater value on "equaMty/* ranking it second, while whites 
placed it eighth. This difference is significant at far beyond the one 
percent level (t=5.82). Whites, on the other hand, place greater Impor- 
tance than blacks on "an exciting life" (t=2.64, significant at the <0I 
level), "a sense of accomp I i shment" •(t=3. 15, significant at the •01 level) 
and '^true friendship" (t=2.42, significant at the .05 level). 

On Instrumental Values in Table XXVI, blacks ranked "clean" ar far 
more important than whites ^t=2.86, significant at the .01 level), while, 
cc.isi stent with their greater emphasis on accomplishment, whites ranked 
"logical" as far more important than blacks (t=2.76, significant at the 
.01 level). 

In Table XXVI I, more black-white differences can be seen on the 
other^atti tude measures used. Predictably, blacks show far less negative 
feelings toward other blacks in terms of their lower California E (Negro) 
Scale (t=7.03, significant beyond the .Of level). They also feel that the 
relationships between black and white police officers are poorer than do 
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TABLE XXVI I 

COMPARISON OF BLACK AND WHITE POLICE OFFICERS ON 
THE CALIFORNIA F AND E SCALES AND ON 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



Whites 
N=I49 



Blacks 
N-31 



Social Survey Questions: 


Means 


SD' 


s 


Means 


SD' 


s 


t Ratios 


F Sea 1 e 


85. 


91 


15. 


52 


84 


.03 


19. 


64 


.50 


Ethnocentri sm Negroes 


21 . 


76 


8. 


00 


14 


.19 


4. 


76 


7.03** 


Ethnocentr i sm Foreigners 


19. 


37 ' 


5. 


41 


18 


.55 


6. 


71 


.64 



o 

ERIC 



Attitude Questionnaire . 
Variable: 

1. Rating of relations 
between blacks and 
pol ice ( items I , 10, 

II) 8.09 

2. Ratings of relations be- 
tween whites and police 
(items 2, 12, 13) 5.34 

3. Ratings of relations be- 
tween white and black 

pol ice (items 3, 8, 9) 5.42 

4. Your feelings about 

blacks (items 4, 6) 4.57 

5. Your feelings about 

whites (items 5, 7) 4.18 

6. Black police get' pre- 
ferred treatment (item 

14) 7.72 

7. White police get pre- 
ferred treatment (item 

15) ' 8.20 



2.050 8.065 2.35 

1.37 4.94 1.21 

1.73 6.45 1.80 

1.30 2.81 .83 

1.26 3.87 1.61 



1.03 8.58 



.96 



.05 



I .64 



2.91 



1.02 6.90 1.14 



9.60** 
.09 • 

4.51** 

5.87** 
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TABLE XXVII (CONTINUED) 



Whites 
N=I49 



Blacks 
N=3I 



Means SD's Means SD's 



t Ratios 



ERIC 



8. Are black police equal 
professionals (items 

16, 19) 2.76 1.06 2.13 .50 

9. Amount of black con- 
tact (17) 8.28 2.58 I 1.37 2.80 

10. Amount of white con- 
tact (18) 11.18 2.79 9.68 3.19 

11. Police want to under- 
stand blacks (20) 2.08 .92 2.64 1.47 

12. Police guilty of abuse 

(21) ,2.01 .89 1.74 1.21 

13. Blacks laugh at po I ice 

(22) 1.80 .82 2.39 1.26 

14. Blacks are most criminal 

(23, 30) 5.42 1.87 4.93 1.93 

15. Poverty and crime 

caused (24, 25) 4.37 1.65 4.35 1.79 

16. Community controlled 

police (26) 3.99 1.18 3.81 1.35 

17. Separate police- 
community relations (27) 3.80 I. II 3.29 1.24 

18. Blacks assumed guilty 

(28) 2.78 1.12 2.60 I .24 

19. Police-community rela- 
tions important (29) 1.37 .77 1.52 .99 

20. Name-calling by pol ice 

(31) 1.64 .94 1.61 .99 

21. Blacks want more police 

(32) 2.01 .98 1.71 .82 

22. Blacks work hard (33) 2.46 1.15 1.71 1.01 



4.97*« 

5.59»» 

6.66»» 

2.05» 

1.18 

2.50* 

1.24 

.05 
. .69 
2.I4» 

.75 

.63 

.13 

1 .76 
3.68»» 
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TABLE XXVI I (CONTINUED) 



Whites 
N=I49 



Blacks 
N=3I 



Means 



SD's 



Means 



SD's 



t Ratios 



23. Two separate police 

unions is good (34) 4.56 .93 4.42 1.06 .69 

24. Police brutality is 

exaggerated (35) 1.64 .88 2.52 1.29 3.63»» 



•significant at .05 
O **slgnif icant at .01 

ERIC 
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their white counterparts (Variable 3 — t=2,9l, significant at the .01 
level). Consistent with their E scale performance, they also express 
more positive feelings toward blacks on other questions dealing with this 
area (Variable 4) with a t of 9.60, significant beyond the .01 level. 
Also while whites feel that blacks qet preferred treatment once they are 
admitted to the force (Variable 6— t=4.5l, signiffcanr beyond the .01 
level), blacks (Variable 7) feel that it Is whites who get preferential 
treatment in terms of promotions, assignments, etc., (t=:5.87, significant 
beyond the .01 level). 

Other results are also as would be predicted. Blacks feel more 
strongly than whites that black officers are equal as professionals 
(Variable 8~t=4,97, significant at the .01 level). They also have 
grec^ter contact with blacks (Variable 9) and less contact with whites 
(Variable 10) when compared to their white counterparts (t-5.59 and 6.66 
respectively, both significant beyond the .01 level). Whites claim that 
police want to understand blacks more (Variable II), but black officers 
disagree (t=2,05, significant at the .05 level). Bl ack of fleers also feel 
more strongly than white of ficers that there should be a pol ice -community 
relations unit separate from the police force (Variable 17 — ts=2.l4, sig- 
nificant at the .05 level) and they also feel, more strongly than white 
officers, that blacks work hard (Variable 22~t=3.68, significant at the 
.01 level). White officers tend to see charges of police brutality as 
due mostly to misunderstanding, while black officers do not agree as 
strongly with this explanation (Variable 24— t=3.63, significant beyond 
the .01 level). 

In summary, then, black and white officers enter the academy with 
some pronounced differences in terms of values, as well as in their 
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perception of black-whi+e problems, both these which exist within the de- 
partment as well as those between the department and the black community. 
Blacks predictably stress "equality" as a high value in their hierarchy. 
Whites especially stress "a sense of accomplishment" and they place a sig- 
nificantly greater amphasis than blacks on. "an exciting life" and "true ^ 
friendship." On the whole blacks see more disturbances in black-white 
relationships both between the police and the community, as well as within 
the department Itself. Essentially, blacks sharpen these black-white 
differences, while whites tend to minimize them or deny their presence. 

Attitude Changes Over Time for Black and White 

Officers 

A repeated measures analysis of variance^ was done to determine 
shifts in attitudes beginning with entrance Into the academy, at gradua- 
tion thirteen weeks later, and finally eighteen months following 
graauation. One of the most prominent shifts that seems to have taken 
place in white officers, over time, is their increased lack of interest 
in "equality." Table XXVIII shows a continual decrease in the importance 
given to this equality-brotherhood value from the tlme~the officers en- 
tered the academy and the obtained F of 3.59 was significant at the .05 
level. Also noted Is a shjft for all officers on this value (F=24.35, 
ps=.OI) but the movement of black officers Is quite minimal with a slight 
Increase in importance at graduation and then a mild decrease. 

There also appears to be a strong hedonistic orientation appearing 

for both black and whit?3 officers which Is reflected In a marked interest 

*This analysis was done only on officers for whom there were test results 
available for all three periods of their police careers. Thus the sam- 
ple size differs from the previous analysis on black and white officers. 
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in "a comfortable life" {F=26.0I, p«,OI) and "pleasure" (I^IO^OI, p=,on. 
These changes, however, seem to have primarily taken place during the 
academy period and have remained relatively constant since then« 

The significant movements on "mature love" {F=4,43, p^.05) and • 
"national security" (FMJI, p^.05), for both races, are difficult to in- 
terpret because the shifts seem Inconsistent, Thus although whites rated 
the former as more important at graduation. It has become less important 
for them since then, while this same value dropped in significance for 
blacks since the beginning of their academy training. The opposite was 
true for "national security," however, in that both whites and blacks 
showed less interest In It at graduation and since that time It increased 
only slightly in importance. 

One new racial difference appeared since graduation and that had to 
do with the increasing Importance of "salvation" for blacks who began to 
value It significantly more than whites (F=5«00, p=,05) after being In- 
volved In regular police work. Whites, on the other hand, showed 
decreasing interest in this value. 

Even more significant shifts took place on Instrumental Values (see 
Table XXIX) since officers became Involved in regular police work. Both 
white and black officers became less Interested fn "helpful" (F=6.60, 
.01) and "forgiving" (F=l2i59, p=.OI) with whites placing even less 
importance on this lalter value than blacks (F=5.06, p=.05). In this 
same vein "loving" dropped in Importance (F=54J3, p=.05) as well as both 
"polite" (F=4.97, p=:.0l) and "obedience" (F=l 1 .31 , p>=.OI ). These latter 
two made their most dramatic shifts during the academy training period 
Itself. Indeed all officers appear to progressively deemphasize what 
could be called the softer, affective values and Instead they have begun 
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to place greater emphasis on a harder, more cognitive orientation so that 
values like "intellectual" and "logical" have now gained In importance, 
especially since graduation from the academy (F=6.I6, p=.OI and jP=6.32, 
p=.OI, respectively). 

The only shift which showed a racial interaction was on "imaginative" 
where whites showed an Increasing interest while blacks revealed a de- 
creasing interest (F=3.I2, p=.05). It should also be noted that a previous 
racial pretest difference on "clean" (see Table X>ffl has now disappeared 
eighteen months later. This may indicate that this value, which previous 
research by Rokeach has shown to be related to socioeconomic level (per- 
sonal cormnunicatlon) , may be quite sensitive to changes In living 
conditions as a result of greater financial security. 

If there had been any doubt about an increase in the racial polari- 
zation of police officers since their entrance into the academy, this is 
entirely dispelled by Table XXX. Prejudice towards blacks has increased 
tremendously on the California E Scale over time (F=44.30, p=.OI) and this 
is entirely due to white officers (F=I0.8I, p=.OI). Perceived relation- 
ships between black and white officers are now seen as much worse by all 
officers (Variable 3, P=38.64, p-. 01) and direct expression of negative 
feelings towards blacks has escalated (Variable 4, jP=25.75, p=.0|). Al- 
though the F for racial interaction just failed to reach the .05 level, 
an examination of the means responsible for the overall shift on Variable 
4 reveals Increasing negative feelings for blacks especially since white 
officers have graduated from the academy. Blacks, in turn express greater 
dislike for whites (Variable 5, F=6.23, p-.OI), a feeling which has also 
continued to rise since they entered the academy. 
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White officers also believe, more and more, that blacks receive pre- 
ferential treatment in the police department (Variable 6, F=3.20, p=.05). 
Blacks, on the other hand, see more preference given to whites (Variable 
7, F=I8.37, p=.OI) and although the shift since graduation has been slight, 
there has been a continued increase in their perception of white preferen- 
tial treatment. White officers also express more negative feelings towards 
their black fellow officers in terms of their professional equality (Vari- 
able 8, F=8.30,- p=.OI). Although it may be noted that all police shifted 
on this item (F=82.83, p=.OI), the changes which took place for white of- 
ficers are likely due to different reasons than the shift for black 
officers. One of the items which contributes to this variable concerns 
the issue of integrated scout cars and one can probably assume that a 
shift for blacks, on this variable, is due to their sentiments about hav- 
ing a partner of the same race, since it would be highly unlikely that 
they would agree more strongly with a statement that blacks are inferior 
professionally to white police. Thus this change for all officers likely 
represents increased polarity between blacks and whites as they demand 
segregated duty. 

This last hypothesis is given support by the increased desire of 
both blacks and whites for two separate po I ice. assoc 1 at ions , one for 
each race (Variable 23, i^=6.75, p=.OI). Understandably, they disagree on 
the fssue of black community control of police with whites opposing it 
and blacks supporting it with increased vigor since the academy (Variable 
16, F==3.44, p=.05). They also disagree on the importance of police- 
community relations with blacks again supporting and whites opposing 
(Variable 19, F=3.45, p=.05). 
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White police also report an increase in the feelinq that police do 
not really want to understand black people (Variable ll» F=6.67, p=.OI) 
which may be a projections of their own personal feelinqs. Black officers, 
on the other hand, deny this, which may represent a wish to be more ac- 
cepted and understood by other blacks IF for total shift, 14.81, p=.OI)« 
White police are still defensive, however, and disagree even more than 
they did at graduation with the implication that police may be guilty of 
abusing citizens, while blacks agree more than ever with the statement 
(Variable 12, F=4.82, p=.OI). Both races, however, show greater agreement 
than ever with the statement that blacks are more likely to be involved 
in criminal behavior (Variable 14, P=3.67, p=.05) and both are willing to 
assign some responsibility for crime and poverty to unavoidable environ- 
mental circumstances (Variable 15, F=6.08., p=.OI). 

One interesting related item is that although both races had tended 
to agree more at graduation with the statement that many complaints of 
police brutality and harrassment were due to misinformation and misunder- 
standing, both groups of officers have now moved back in the direction of 
disagreeing with this statement (Variable 24, P=4.8I, p=.05). This sug- 
gests some ambivalence on the part of officers, in view of their response 
to Variable 12, where whites denied brutality and blacks admitted it. ■ 
Blacks, however, still admit to the possibility of police harrassment of 
citizens at a significantly greater level than do whites (F for race on 
Variable 12 = 4.82, p=.OI). In this same vein white police also show an 
increasing negativism towards blacks in their even stronger sentiment that 
blacks do not work hard (Variable 22, F=4.I5, p=.05). However, black of- 
ficers also appear to defend their fellow blacks less, than they had at 
graduation, and have moved somewhat in the same direction as white 
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officers, as can be seen in the overall shift (f=22.l3, p=.OI) on this 
item. Thus they now agree less strongly than previously about the produc* 
tivity of blacks. Here again we are confronted with the ambivalence of 
black officers who seem to shift from support to condemnation of other 
blacks which suggests that they must feel under constant pressure from 
the opinion of the white majority with whom they work. 

Perhaps only two findings could be considered in any way indicative 
of some positive shifts in attitudes. Black officers, upon graduation, 
had dropped considerably in their F scale scores, indicating a marked de- 
crease in authoritarianism during the academy training period. This was 
clearly indicated by the repeated measures, analysis done in phase one 
where the F for shift at that time (see Table XII in phase one) was 20.63 
which is significant far beyond the .001 level. As can be seen in Table 
XII this lower level of authoritarianism has been maintained for the 
most part, although their slight shift upward during the next 18 months 
resulted in the F ratio for race interaction falling just below the level 
required for statistlstical signi f icance (F=2.38) . However they are still 
significantly lower than whites on this scale (F=5.63, p=.05). In addition 
to this change both whites and blacks showed a decrease in ethnocentr i sm 
towards foreigners (F=3.58, p=6.05) although examination of these means 
reveals that again this is primarily due to black officers dropping in 
their scores. 

Summary of Changes 

It is very clear that great polarization between black and white 
officers has taken place since their initial entrance into the academy. 
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Although some of this occurred prior to graduation, most of this increased 
hostility between races took place during their regular police work. (See 
pre-post test shifts in Phase I tables which confirm this.) This is sup^ 
ported by the increasing lack of interest in equality shown by white 
officers as we I I as by their marked rise in ethnocentri sm on the Calffornfa 
Scale and other attitude meeisures concerning feeltnqs about blacks. Blacks, 
on the other hand, show increasing negativism towards whites, especially 
since graduation. More than ever, white officers also see blacks as re- 
ceiving preferential treatment by the police department, while blacks 
perceive the opposite. Both groups seem to be indicating, more and more, 
a wish for greater segregation in terms of separate police associations 
and same-race police partners in scout cars. Blacks want more community 
control over police and greater emphasis on polfce communfty relations 
while whites oppose both. 

An equally unfortunate change has also occurred for all officers 
since they entered the academy. This concerns their increasing lack of 
interest in such values as "helpful," "forgiving," "loving," "polite" and 
"obedience." This would appear to indicate a hardening attitude on their 
part, in their dealings with other people, with softer, affective values 
being replaced by a more detached approach. Further support for this is 
seen in the increased importance given to "Intellectual" and "logical." 
In addition, their greater hedonistic orientation in terms of the higher 
value they place on "pleasure" and "a comfortable life" also has possible 
negative implications. All this could suggest that they begin to see 
themselves less and less as a helping profession which deals with people 
in a tactful, understanding manner. Instead they seem to be moving more 
in the direction of pragmatic efficiency with less compassionate, humanistic 
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regard for others, and more concern for their own comfort and welfare. 

White officers even seem to be moving to a point where they no 
longer even care about appearances. Thus they are now more willing to 
admit that police do not even want to understand black people. Black 
olflcers, in contrast, claim, more than ever, that police desire greater 
understanding of blacks although they are also more willing, than white 
officers, to admit that police brutality still exists. However, one also 
sees some signs of confusion and ambivalence in black officers, with the 
suggestion that they may feel pulled in two different directions. Thus 
while they are trying to Improve their Image In the eyes of the black 
community and maintain their identification with them, at the same time 
they are trying to reconcile this with their identity as police officers 
who serve along side of the white majority within the department. Thus 
they alternate between defending and criticizing blacks, and admitting 
and denying police harrassment and brutality. Their perception of higher 
black involvement in crime may be connected to this ambivalence. 

Perhaps theonly positive finding which one can identify is the 
fact that black officers continue to maintain their lower level of 
authoritarianism since graduation. The also drop, over time, in their 
negative attitude towards some out-groups. However, in view of the in- 
creasing polarity between races found during this eighteen month period 
It is difficulty to find much source of comfort or optimism in this 
finding. 

Discussion of Racial Differences and Attitude Shifts 
The Initial differences in values between black and white officers, 
as they enter the academy, are, in many ways, similar to those reported by 
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Rokeach (1971) who compared confirmed police officers with a national sam- 
ple of both white and black non-police. In both his and the present study^ 
ono of the largest differences between blacks and whites was In terms of 
equality. White police rate equality as relatively unimportant in their 
hierarchy and related to this (s their significantly higher Irvel of pre- 
judice and lower expression of positive feelinqs towards. Negroes on the 
other attitude measures used. Essential ly whites initially feel that 
black-white problems are not as crucial as blacks feel they are. In keep- 
ing with this Is their disagreement over the Importance of having a police- 
community relations unit separate from the force and their, feelings that 
reports of police brutality are exaggerated or at least due to misinforma- 
tion. 

Blacks Initially also see greater friction within the department 
between black and white officers. The tendency of whites to soft-pedal 
this friction more than blacks is especially interesting in view of the 
fact that each group accuses the other of receiving preferential treat- 
ment In terms of assignments, oromotlons, etc. This, together with a 
tnndency for white officers to downgrade blacks as being less professional 
than themselves In police work suggests that some denial Is Involved in 
their responses regarding black-white departmental frictions at this stage 
of their police career. 

What we see here, then. Is a tendency for each group, when they 
enter the academy, to point an accusing finger at the other. Thus whites 
feet that blacks tend to promote hostility towards the police by encour- 
aging ofher blacks to denounce or ridicule the police. They also protest 
initially that police officers ere trying to understand people lore. 
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Black officers, on the other hand, disagree, or at least do not agree with 
the same amount of conviction. 

Any apparent signs of soft-pedaling by white officers regarding 
black-white frictions certainly have begun to diminish at graduation from 
the academy and, after eighteen months of regular police duty, ihey have 
entirely disappeared. Extreme polarization of attitudes between races 
seems most apparent on almost every test measure decltng with negative 
attitudes towards blacks. Equality-brotherhood has shifted markedly even 
further in the direction of increased disinterest on the part of whites, 
and dramatic rises have taken place in ethnocentr i sm on the California 
Scale and other attitude scales measuring negative feelings towards 
either black officers or black people in general.. Whites are not even 
bothering to give lip service to the importance of police community rela- 
tions any longer, nor are they even as willing to admit, as they had 
previously, that verbal abuse of citizens is bad. Inaddition, they no 
longer even insist, to the same degree as during the academy, that they 
are even trying to understand black people. Instead they are agreeing, 
more than ever, that separate police associations and more segregated duty 
may be the best course of action. The also feel, even more strongly, that 
black officers receive preferential treatment in terms of assignments and 
promotions and, predictably, they feel hostile about it. 

Simi larly, black officers have also become more disi I lusioned about 
black-white relationships within the department. They, in tur?, have be- 
come more negative in their evaluation of whites, and they feel, even 
more strongly than ever, that white police receive greater preferential 
treatment. In a manner identical to white officers they too are more in 
favor of two police associations, one for blacks and one for whites. . 
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They also are showing greater interest--in segregated scout car duty. It 
Is difficult to determine just how much of the increased wish for two 
police unions may be due to the greater recruitina efforts on the part of 
the black officer^s organization which is attempting to increase its 
strength among blacks* However, in view of their increasing perception 
of discriminatory practices on the part of the department in terms of 
promotions, etc., this finding suggests that they feel that it is only 
through a collective black association that they can achieve their ends. 

It is, of course, impossible to generalize these findings of in- 
creased racial polarity, in the police beyond the city in which this study 
was conducted. Whether it is becoming a common phenomenon in all cities 
where the balance of power between blacks and whites is shifting, as more 
black officers enter the force, is difficult to determine. Certainly, 
however, these results are not surprising in view of newspaper reports of 
increasing confrontations and open conflict between black and white offi- 
cers, It is also impossible to determine whether these shifts have taken 
place because of the experiences of officers in their street duty or whe- 
ther these changes represent a general polarization of attitudes 
encompassing the entire police department over the past yean. Thus would 
we now find that even academy recruits show this same degree of pcDiariza- 
tion, especially in view of the greater recent publicity which has been 
given to racial unrest within the police ranks? Or do black and/or white 
officers enter the academy with a somewhat idealized image of race rela- 
tions within the department only to become more prejudiceo or polarized 
as they become moro involved in regular police duty? There is some evi- 
dence in the present results which would suggest that the latter takes' 
place to some extent, at least among black officers. 
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Perhaps related to this last conjecture are those results where 
blacks and whites Initially agreed but In which they later diverqed. For 
example, both black and white cadets had almost Identical F scale scores 
upon entering the academy and they showed no differences In prejudice ex- 
prer.sed towards foreigners on the California E Scale. Also, in spite of 
the fact that whites ?nd blacks were found to differ in terms of their" 
expresse'd liking for blacks, there were no differeneces between the two 
groups in their initial expressed liking for whites, (This of course 
changed, for blacks, especially after graduation from the academy.) In 
addttlon^ although both black and white officers admitted that the rela- 
tionship between whites and police was better than between blacks and 
police, both groups agreed that the state of affairs between blacks and 
police was fairly harmonious — i.e. their ratings averaged out on the posi- 
tive side of the scale and they did not differ from one another. Also, 
even though black cadets reported perceiving greater conflicts between 
black and white officers than did their white counterparts, this did not 
carry over In terms of their perception of police-black community rela- 
tions, nor did blacks, as mentioned, report I (king whites any (ess than 
did their fellow officers. 

However, by the time black officers were ready for graduation, there 
had been a significant decrease In authoritarianism and In negative feel- 
ings towards foreigners on the California scales. These differences are 
still as pronounced eighteen months later. Black officers thus became 
Increasingly more liberal in their general outlook towards life. In com- 
parison to whites. One possible explanation for this may involve the 
greater disillusionment about black-white problems which also occurred and 
which may have modified their authoritarian stance and made them mora 
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tolerant towards other foreiqn out-qroups. A further examination of the 
data pives some support to this hypothesis. First, a high correlation was 
found, on pretest data, between the California F Scale and E Scale towards 
foreigners (r=.79, p=.OI). This is similar to that reported by Adorno et 
at (1950). In addition, when correlations were made between the F scale 
and other measures for black officers only, an Interesting picture of the 
high F black emerged. A high authoritarian black agrees that blacks get 
along well with the police (r=-«48, p=.OI), he a I so expresses positive 
feelings towards whites {r=-.48, p=.OI), he agrees that blacks o'Aen en- 
courage other blacks to laugh at the police (r=-.46, p=.OI), he disagrees 
that a black, community controlled police force is a good thing (r=-.37, 
p=.05) and lastly, he feels that instances of police brutality are often 
exaggerated (r=-.38, p=.05). 

A further examination of the test data in terms of the correlations 
between changes which have taken place from pre- to post-testing during 
the academy period offered further verification of this impression. As F 
scale scores decreased so did ethnocentr i sm towards foreigners (r=.54, 
significant at the .01 Isvel). There was also some evidence that as au- 
thoritarianism goes down, the amount of contact with other blacks goes up 
(r--.30 p=.09). Although this and the other correlations were not statis- 
tically significant, when one considers the limited range and variance 
offered by these change scores and their relative unreliability, together 
with the fact that all of these chanaes were in the predicted direction, 
they tend to strongly support the imoression that a decrease in F scale 
scores represents increased identification with other blacks. Thus as 
black officers became less authoritarian they tended to disagree that 
blacks often encourage other blacks to ridicule the police (r=~«27, p=.l3), 
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they felt less strongly that blacks are more likely to becone involved in 
criminal activity (r=-.23, p=,20), they now felt that a black, community 
controlled, police force was important (r=.28, p=.ll) and they agreed more 
that blacks work hard (r=,26, p=.l6). 

Thus, the picture that beqan to emerge is that younq blacks, upon 
entering the academy, often have adopted what they perceive to be the 
prejudices and conservatism of the white majority but that as hostility 
increases over the racial problems which are perceived within the depart- 
ment, both in terms of black-white frictions and perceived white favoritism, 
they become angrier with whites and reject their previous identification 
with the white establishment. This results in a sudden drop in authori- 
tarianism and in prejudice towards minorities along with a cynical rejection 
of the white police association which they now feel does not operate in 
their best interests. Similar findings of a relationship between negati- 
vism towards" wh i tes and an increase in positive feelings about their own 
race, by blacks, have been reported by the present investigator in other 
settings (Teahan and Hug, 1969; Teahan and Podany, 1971), 

The increased willingness on the part of black officers (as well as 
white) to acknowledge the greater participation of blacks in criminal be- 
havior (regardless of the reasons for these crime statistics) is similar 
to findings reported by Kephart (1957) who found that his sample of black 
officers in Phiiadelphia were both embarrassed by and angry about what 
they felt to be a disproportionately high level of crime among lower 
socioeconomic blacks. Even though they were often aware of the social 
conditions that bred crime they were still concerned about the Negro 
crime rate, especially because theyTelt it reflected on them as blacks. 
Kephart even suggested that these officers sometimes dealt even more 
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harshly with black suspects, than did white officers, because of this 
concern that it placed them in a bad light* 

One might wonder whether some of the apparent inconsistencies found 
in the test results of black officers might be related to this. Are black 
officers plagued with ambivalent feelings regarding their job and their 
identification with blacks? For example, one finds thoTn agreeing even 
more strongly than ever, after being involved in regular police work, 
with the statement that police may be guilty of physical and verbal abuse 
of citi.^ens (in contrast with .white officers who disagree more with this 
statement after leaving the academy). At the same time they tend to agree 
more than they did wlien thev entered the academy, with the belief that 
reports of brutality and harrassment by police are often due to misinfor- 
mation and misunderstanding. They also, like their white counterparts, 
reveal a slight but continual shift, over time, in the direction of more 
negative feelings towards blacks, although this change and level is cer- 
tainly not as great as that shown by wh i te of f i cers: , and, of course, they 
are still markedly more positive in their feelings than the latter. How- 
ever, this same movement, in a negative d i rect ion , can also be seen in 
their stronger tendency, since the academy, to feel that blacks do not 
work hard. They also tend to disagree, even more than white officers, 
with the importance of an environmental role on crime. All of this does 
suggest the presence of mixed feelings, on their part, with respect to 
their perception of other blacks. Perhaps this might also explain their 
Insistence that the police really want to understand blac.< people, in 
contrast to white officers who qave even less lip service than ever to 
this sentiment since graduation. The even stronger insistence, by black 
officers, that black people want more police protection (in contrast to 
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white police who claim the opposite) may also aqain reflect the pressures 
which these officers feel in terms of beinq caught between an ambivalent 
Identification with the police, on the one hand, and black people on the 
other as they try to justify their shifting loyalties.. As will be dis- 
cussed later, placing black officers in white precincts without much peer 
.support may intensify this conflict even more and may force upon them 
even stronger identification with the perceived white majority position* 

Certainly, it has been clear thus far that not only are there major 
differences between black and white officers in terms of their perceptions 
of departmental racial problems, but that these officers change markedly 
from the time they enter the academy until they have been involved in 
regular police work for at least a year. However, ^ important differences 
in other less racially oriented values also characterize black and white 
officers and, contrary to the opinions of some authorities (Lipset, 1969; 
Kephart, 1957; Rokeach, 1971) there is ample evidence .that police work 
does have an impact on, and change, these va I ue orientations. 

Some of. the original value differences between black and white cadets 

■ — .. J 

are similar to Rokeach 's (1971) findings. .For example, he too found his 
sample of white police placing greater emphasis on "an exciting life," 
although his officers ranked this far lower in their hierarchy than did 
the present group of white cadets (a rank of 15th versus a rank of 9th). 
He was, of course, also compar.i ng wh i te police to white and black non- 
police while the present study foiind these consistent di f ferenc^s,~even 
after eighteen months of duty, between black and white police* It may be 
that a yearning for excitement plays less of a role in bringing blacks 
into the force. '^Logical" and "a senW^of accomplishment" were also 
given more importance by white than black police cadets. This too agrees 
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with Rokeach's white police-black civilian differences. However, he felt 
that this represented the values characteristic of police alone, '■Jnce 
his sample of white, non-police also rated "loqical" as less important. 
Rokeach interpreted this finding as reflecting a need within police to 
feel relatively impersonal because of the rule-oriented and authority- 
dominated bureaucratic structure in which the operated. 

In the present study these similar black-white differences might at 
firr^t a'ppTear to be due to socioeconomic or cultural differences since they 
were found between black and white police and not between police and civi- 
lians. This explanation is somewhat supported by the finding that whites 
initially rated "clean" as far less Important than blacks. This value 
has been found by Rokeach (private communication) to be most-;sensi tive to 
socioeconomic influence since middle class persons take cleanliness for 
granted, while lower class persons, living under disadvantageous conditions, 
must struggle .to maintain a moderate level of cleanliness in their sur- 
roundings. Thus there is evidence that the black and white officers in 
this study came from different socioeconomic backgrounds. Perhaps this 
might also account for the differences already reported on "exciting life" 
since blacks may have entered the force primarily, to upgrade themselves 
socioecorivi^/mjca I ty while whites joined primarily for other reasons, such 
as escape from boredom. 

It Is when we examine the shifts that take place over the next year . 
and a half, however, that we see further support for Rokeach's conjecture. 
Thus we see black and white officers significantly shifting and converg-- 
ing In terms of an increased emphasis on "intellectual" ar^d "logical" 
while decreasing their interest in more softer affective values such as. 
"forgiving," "helpful" and "loving." In addition, it is Interesting to 
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note that "clean" no longer differentiates blacks from whites which sug- 
gests that it may be highly sensitive to the upgraded economic conditions 
which the pol ice_department has given to some black officers. One thus 
begins to see the formation of impersonal, detached attitudes among offi- 
cers with a corresponding lessening in what could be' thought of as more 
softer^ empathic and humanistic values in their orientation to the world. 

Other changes which have taken place in officers since they entered 
the academy, further sugges'i that they are changing in many directions 
which are not at all compatible with the ideal of changing the image of 
the police officer from that of a mere law enforcer of the' traditional , 
western sheriff models to that of a more socially concerned, human re la- 
trons oriented professional. Thus, not only do white officers become 
less interested in equality-brotherhood, but both black and white officers 
shift in terms of placing greater importance on "a comfortable life" and 
^^pleasure" whi le showing a trend in the direction of having less interest 
in social values such as ''national security," "a world at peace" and "a 
world of beauty." Admittedly, the latter two values only approached the 
level required for statistical significance, but the overall impression 
of changes is strongly suggestive of an increasing se i f -centered , hedon- 
istic, orientation among ail officers from. the time they enter the academy 
up until they become involved in regular police duties. 

Along with these findings is the very strong rejection of "obedience" 
and "polite" by all officers, especially on the former value* Most of the 
shifts on these took place during academy training, although the values 
remained at the same level following eighteen months of duty. One might 
suspect that it initially represented a reaction to the very discipSine- 
orlented academy life which is very simitar to a traditional army boot-camp. 
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It should be noted that these changes are very similar to those reported 
by Bay lev and Mendelsohn •( 1969) who found that patrolmen were far less in 
favor of strict supervision after they had left the academy than they 
we -e prior to this. At any rate, these changes in terms of reacting 
agninst authority and external social demands for . conform! ty, along with 
the greater hedonism and intellectual detachment already reported > as 
weij as the corresponding decrease in softer, empathic values such as 
helpfulness and forgiveness, all seem to run contrary to the expressed 
Idoals of such police authorities as 0. W. Wilson (see Deutsch, 1954). 
He has stressed the need for greater professionalism among police with 
spocJal emphasis on the concern that officers should, more and more, be- 
come experts in dealing with social problems. 

Finally, of some interest in comparing the present initial test' 
results to those of Rokeach, is an apparent difference in terms of the 
irtinortance assigned to "a world at peace*" While he found police rating 
this value as second and black civilians rating i.t first, in the present- 
study (t was initially ranked sixth and seventh by blacks and whites res- 
pectively. Since his data. was gathered during the time that civil unrest 
was sweeping through the ghettoes of many Michigan cities, as well as 
through the entire country, this difference may reflect the concerns of 
that time. It might also be noted that this value decreased even more in 
importance, over time,- for all officers in the present study, which again 
underscores the fact that Rokeach 's values may be very sensitive to situ- 
ational and external pressures which may be gulte temporary in nature, 
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Summary 

A number of issues seem to have received stronq support from the 
data. First is the fact that police experience does appear to have a 
strong impact on the values and attitudes of officers. There was. clear 
evidence of radical chanqes in racial animosity between black and white 
officers from the time they entered the academy until eighteen months la- 
ter. Whites had become increasingly more prejudiced towards blacks, 
especially after graduat i nq f rom the academy, and blacks had become more 
negative towards whites. All officers also seemed to become more hedon- 
istic, as well as more impersonal and detached, in their orientation 
towards the world. Along with this was what seemed to be a decrease In 
empathy, helpfulness and social concern. Officers also seemed roore hos- 
tile towards authority figures, perhaps in reaction to the mi I i tar i st i c 
structure of. the department. 

There was also some evidence that black officers may enter the aca- . 
demy with a fairly strong identification with what they perceive to be the 
values of the white power structure. This may result in some ambivalence 
in their feelings towards other blacks. However, as they progress through 
the academy and into regular police work, they become increasingly more 
negative towards whites and disillusioned with the department and begin 
to shift in the direction of a greater sense of black unity and, unfor- 
tunately, in the direction of greater polarity against whites. Thus, 
while blacks see greater preference beinn given to whites, white officers 
perceive the converse with the result that they too become more ethnocentric 
and polarized* 

There is, therefore, little evidence that police exoerience molds 
men in the direction that most authorities would prefer, » .e. in terms of 
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greater professionalism, social concern and better relationships between 
tho races. It is impossible to determine, at this time, whether the in- 
crnased racial animosity and polarization seen between black and white 
ofM'cers is limited to the city in which this study was conducted. How- 
evf^r, the chances are likely that it represents the shiftina power 
struqgles taking place in all urban centers where greater numbers of blacks 
are making more and more demands for -change and where their very presence 
may represent an economic and competitive threat to whites who formerly 
have had the field fairly much to themselves. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE EFFECT OF PRECINCT ASSIGNMENT ON ATTITUDES 

AND VALUES 

One recurring sentiment, expressed primarily by white officers dur- 
ing this project, was the belief that assignment to certain precincts had 
a pronounced impact on the formation of negative attitudes towards blacks. 
These men would even claim that officers were treated with respect in pri- 
marUy white precincts but with hostility and contempt in black precincts. 
In addition, they complained that the very high percentage of crime in 
black precincts was bound to have an effect on their perception of blacks. 
For these reasons a breakdown was done on precincts in terms of 'the esti- 
mated percentage of blacks living within them. For purposes of analysis 
they were grouped into four categories — those which were (i) primarily 
white (li) mildly black (iii) moderately black (Iv) extremely black. An 
analysis of variance on post-test scores was made for a' I white officers 
using the four precinct assignment categories as independent factors. 

Results 

Precinct Analysis 

Table XXXI shows this analysis for white officers on the Terminal 
value scale. It reveals that officers in white precincts valued "a com- 
fortable life" signi f Icantty more highly than officers at all other 
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TABLE XXXI 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK 
PRECINCTS FOR WHITE OFFICERS ON TERMINAL 
VALUES 



Precinct Means F ratios 

3,126 



A comfortable 1 1 fe 


1. 


White (N=9) 


3.00 






2. 


Mi Idly btacl< (N=53) 


9.26 


4.27*» 




3. 


Moderately (N=30) 


8.83 






4. 


Black (N=38) 


8.50 




An exciting 1 1 fe 


1. 


Wh i te 


7.89 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


9.17 


.54 




3. 


Moderately 


8.77 






4. 


Black 


10.00 




A sense of accomp i s shment 


I 

I • 


White 


6.22 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


6.26 


.26 




3. 


Moderately 


6.80 






4. 


Black 


5.87 





A world at peace 



1. White 

2. Mildly black 

3. Moderately 

4. Black 



9.55 
9.94 
8.47 
9.08 



.50 



A world of beauty 



1. White 

2. MI Idly black 

3. Moderately 

4. Black 



14. II 
14.35 
13.53 
14.81 



.99 



Equal ity 


1. 


White 


15,4^ 






2. 


Mildly black 


12.28 


1.39 




3. 


Moderately 


12.30 






4. 


Black 


1 1.87 




Fami ly security 


1 . 


White 


3.44 






2. 


Mildly black 


4.06 


1.79 




3. 


Moderately 


3.53 






4. 


Black 


5.32 




Freedom 


- 1. 


White 


5.00 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


6.68 


1.35 




3. 


Moderately 


5.33 






4. 


Black 


5.52 
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TABLE XXXI (CONTINUED) 



Precinct Means F ratios 

df 3,126 



Happiness 


1. 


White 


6.55 






2. 


Mildly black 


7.89 


.25 




3. 


Moderate 


7.83 






4. 


Black 


7.71 




Inner harmony 


1 . 


White 


10.35 






2. 


Ml Idly black 


9.75 


.13 




3. 


Moderate 


9.63 






4, 


Black 


10.18 




Mature love 


1. 


White 


9.11 






2. 


Mildly black 


9.77 


.32 




3. 


Moderate 


9.77 






4. 


Black 


8.97 




National security 


1. 


White 


14.67 






2. 


Ml Idly black 


10.96 


2.45 




3. 


Moderate 


9.67 


* 




4. 


Black 


10.39 




Pleasure 


1. 


White 


7.78 






2. 


Mildly black 


11.66 


3.47» 




3. 


Moderate 


12 J3 






4. 


Black 


12.13 




Salvation 


1. 


White 


15.33 






2. 


Mildly black 


13.32 


.41 




3. 


Moderate 


13.33 






4. 


Black 


13.60 




Se 1 f-respect 


1. 


White 


7.89 






2. 


Mildly black 


6.85 


,62 




Z. 


Moderate 


6.03 






4. 


Black 


6.29 




Social recognition 


1. 


White 


1 1.89 






2. 


Mildly black 


12.17 


2.96* 




3. 


Moderate 


14.80 






4. 


Black 


12.00 




True friendship 


1. 


White 


1 1.33 






2. 


Mildly black 


9.32 


2.11 




3. 


Moderate 


11.23 






4. 


Black 


10.95 
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Wisdom 



TABLE XXXI (CONTINUED) 



Precinct Means lS^J\°l 

df 3,126 



1. White 11.44 

2. Mildly black 7.28 3.14* 

3. Moderate 9.00 

4. Black 8'03 



•significant at the .05 level 
»»slgnlf leant at the .0! level 
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precincts (F«4.27, p=.05)* Perhaps related to rhis was the greater Impor- 
tance these same officers placed on "pleasure" (2^3»47, p».05). They also 
gave less value to "wisdom" (F^5.1A, p».05) than officers at blacker pre- 
cincts. The Impression gained Is that officers In white precincts are the 
most hedonist lea My oriented and, contrary to the opinions of many officers, 
they show no less prejudice towards blacks. Instead, results, If anything, 
were In the opposite direction. Thus they gave the lowest ranking to 
"equality" when compared to other precincts, although the obtained Fof 1.39 
falls to reach the level required for statistical significance. 

It Is difficult to Interpret the only other significant difference 
obtained on terminal values — namely, on "social recognition." This seemed 
entirely due to the lack of Interest shown towards this value by officers 
In moderately black' precincts, and there were no clear cut progressions 
In any direction from white to black precincts. 

Table XXXI I, which shows the results obtained on Instrumental Values, 
reveals that officers In white precincts also rate "cheerful** as signifi- 
cantly more Important In their lives than do other officers ^.47, p=,05). 
The results for "broadmlnded" are agal n dl ff Icult to Interpret be.cause 
both all-white and alt-black precincts rate this value highly while mixed 
precincts show less Interest In It (F=3.28j p=.05). However, a clear trend 
does appear for "obedient" with officers In white precincts rating It as 
far less Important than officers In more black precincts (f^S.eS, p=.OI). 
There was also a tendency for these same white precinct officers to rate 
"helpful" as Jess Important, although the obtained F of 2.:)5 does, not 
reach the level required for statistical significance. 

Very few significant differences were found on the other attitude 
measures. Table XXX IV reveal Sv that It Is only with respec^t to reported 

o ' . ■ 
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contact with blacks that officers from white precincts differ, and pre- 
dictably they report the least social contact with blacks when compared 
to officers at all blacker precincts {p=2.67, pF.05), 

Although no other significant differences appeared there were some 
slight trends and, for example, on ethnocentri sm towards blacks (E Scale), 
feelings towgrfis blacks (Vajnable^4) and concern about police-community 
relations (Variable 19), there was a progressive decrease In negative 
feelings, or prejudice towards blacks, from white to black precincts. 
Since thei>e trends were not statistically significant they can only be 
considered suggestive, however. 

A similar analysis for black officers also revealed some interesting 

V ' , 

differences when using this same precinct grouping. Table XXXV reveals 
that black officers in white precincts are si jnl'f icantly more concerned 
about "fami ly security" and "salvation" than are black officers in black 
precincts (f^3.l4, p=.05; and i^3.95, p=*05, respectively). It is diffi-r 
cult to interpret the differences on "world. of beauty" (jffe2.97, p=.Ob) 
and "happiness" iF^5.1>9, p=.05) since there were no reaily consistent 
trends from black to white precincts. The significant differences seemed 
entirely due to the low value placed on "a world of beauty". and the high 
value placed on "happiness" by bl ack of fleers in mildly black precincts 
only. 

Only cne significant difference on Instrumental Values can be found 
In Table XXXVI and that was on "polite," with black officers at white pre- 
cincts showing greatest concern for this-»val ue' (i^3*40, p=.05). It Is 
interesting to note that this same trend was true for vliii-e officers In 
Table XX!; I 1! although, thet e, the obtained difference between white and 
Mack precincts falleii to reach the level required for strtistfcal 
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TABLE XXX M 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK 
PRECINCTS FOR WHITE OFFICERS ON INSTRUMENTAL 

VALUES 



Ambitious 



Broadmi nded 



Capab I e 



Cheerful 



Clean 



Courageous 



Forgi vlng 



Helpful 



Preci net 


Means 


-.F.ratj.os 






df 3,126 


1. White 


4.67 




2. Ml Idly black 


6.40 


.92 


3, MoGerate 


7 .37 




4. Black 


6.13 




1. White 


6.00 




2. Mildly black 


9.32 


3.28« 


3. Moderate 


9.47 




4. Black 


6.95 




1. White 


6.44 




2. MI Idly black . 


7.55 


1.62 


3. Moderate 


8.97 




4. Black 


6.63 




1 . White 


8.78 




2. Ml Idly, black 


12.38 


3.47* 


3. Moderate 


14.07 




4. Black 


13.34 


■. ■ 


1. White 


10.22 




2. Mi Idly black 


. 9.53 


.20 


3. Moderate 


9.13 




4. Black 


,9.89 




1. White 


9.89 




2, Mi Idly black 


8.30 


.29 


3. Moderate 


8.50 




4. Black 


8.68 




1. White 


13.44 




2. Mi Idly black 


13.40 


.24 


3; Moderate 


12.57 




4, Black 


13.29 




1. White 


13.55 




2. Mildly black 


11.13 


2.05 


3. Moderate 


11.57 




4. Black 


9.71 
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TABLE XXXI I (CONTINUED) 



Honest 



Imaginative 



I ndependent 



Preci net 



1. White 

2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 

1 . White 

2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate . 

4. Black 

I. White 

.2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 



Means 



5.00 
3.30 
5.00 
3.97 



II. 78 
12.02 
13.97 
12.42 

7.78 

9.8'- 
10. 10 
9.92 



F ratios 
df 3,126 



'..50 



;67 



.47 



Intel lectual 



Log » ca I 



Loving 



Obedient 



Pol ite 



Respons 1 b I e 



1. White 

2. Mildly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 

1. White 

2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black., 

t 

1 . White 

2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 

1. White 

2. Mildly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 

1 . White 

2. Mildly black 

3. Moderate 
4.. Black 

1 . White 

2. Mi Idly black 

3. Moderate 

4. Black 



9.55 
9.38 
11.13 
10.39 

I 1.44 
9.13 
8.47 

8.55 

I I ,44 
9J3 
9.97 

11.76 

14.67 
12.83 

9,23 
1 1 .79 

10. 1 I 
I I .26 
to. 47 
12.39 

8.00 
6.17 
.5.17 
6.53 



.86 



I .25 



.00 



5.68** 



1 .41 



.28 
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. TABLE XXXI I (CONTINUED) 

Prr-cinct Means F ratios 

£f/ 3,126 

Se I f -control led .1. White 7.67 

2. Mi Idly black 7.70 1.42 

3. Moderate . '6.30 

4. Black 8.66 



^significant at the .05 level 
**signif icant at the .01 level 



TABLE XXXI I I 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK PRECINCTS 
FOR WHITE OFFICERS ON THE CALIFORNIA F AND E SCALES 
' AND ON OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 







Prec i nets 


Means 


F ratji 


Social Survey Questions: 










F Scale 


1. 


White 


85.00 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


86.71 


I..2I 




3. 


Moderate 


90.57 
















1 


M[i 1 re 








2. 


Mi Idty black 


28*24 


.37 




3. 


Moderate 


27.79 






A 


u 1 acrs 


iCD • 1 O 




HTnnocen i r i diti ror e i gntJrs 


1 


vtd 1 Te 


1 O « jJ) 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


19.58 


.75 




3. 


Moderate 


19.13 






A 


Di acK 


1 7 fl/ 
1 / . O'* 




Attitude Questionnaire: 










I, Rating of relations between 


J 


Wn 1 te 


o.o/ 




D 1 acKs ana po i i ce u , i u , i i / 




M 1 1 G 1 y r J 1 acK 


0.0/ 






T 

J. 


Moderate 


b,'»/ 








D 1 acK 






2. Rating of relations between 


1 . 


White 


4.67 




whites and police (2, 12, 13) 


2. 


Mildly black 


4.79 


2.14 




3. 


Moderr le 


5.03 






4. 


Black 


5.55 




3. Rating of relations between white 


1. 


Wh I te 


7.33 




— and black police (3, 8, 9) 


2. 


Mildly black 


6.85 


.70 




.3. 


Moderate 


B.93 






4. 


Black 


7.47 




4, Your feelings about blacks (4, 6) 


1 . 


White 


5.78 






2. 


Ml Idly black 


5.41 






3. 


Moderate 


'■,63 






4. 


Black 


■3 
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TABLE XXXI I I (CONTINUED) 

* 

Precincts Means F ratios 



5. 


Your feelings about whites (5, 7) 


1 . 


White 


4.56 








2. 


Mi Idly blacl< 


4.06 


1.31 






3. 


Moderate 


4.60 








A 


Di acK 






6. 


Black police get preferred 


1 . 


White 


' 6.22 






treatment (14) 


2. 


Mi Idly blacl< 


6.28 


.70 






3. 


Moderate 


6.37 








A 


□ 1 acK 






7. 


White police get preferred 


1 . 


White 


9.67 






treatment (15) 


2. 


Ml Idty black 


'9.58 


1 .15 






. 3. 


Moderate 


9.00 








A 

4 . 


□ 1 acK 


Q AT 




8. 


Are black police equal profes- 


1 . 


White 


4,22 






sionals (16, 19) 


2. 


Mi Idly bla-s 


4.49 


.32 






3. 


Moderate 


4.40 








4. 


blacK 


A 1 A 




9. 


Amount of black contact (17) 


1 . 


White 


6.67 








2. 


Ml Idly black 


7.41 


2.67* 






3. 


Moderate 


6.20 








4. 


Black 






10. 


Amount of white contact (18) 


1 . 


White 


10.56 








2. 


Mildly black 


10.94 


1 .48 






3, 


Moderate 


10.20 








A 

4 . 


bl acK 


N •DO 




II. 


Police want to understand blacks 


1 . 


Wh i te 


3.1 1 






(20) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


2.% 








3. 


Moderate 


2.83 






i 


4. 


Black 


2.66 


* 


12* 


Police guilty of abuse (21) 


1 . 


White—- 


2.22 






2. 


Mi Idly t lack 


2.00 


.77 






3. 


Moderate 


2.30 








4. 


Black 


'2.26 




13- 


Blacks laugh at police (22) 


1 . 


White 


2.22 








2. 


Mildly :jiack 


1 .90 


2.25 






3. 


Moderate 


1 .53 








4. 


Black 


1.60' 
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TABLE XXXI I \ (CONTINUED) 



14. Blacks are most criminal (23, 30) 



15. Poverty and crime caused (24, 25) 



16. Community controlled police (26) 



17. Separate police-community rela- 
tions (27) 



18. Blacks assumed gui I ty (28) 



19. Poi ice-community relations 
Important (29) 



20. Name calling by police bad (31)* 



'21. Blacks want more police (32) 



22. Blacks work hard (33) 



Precincts . Means F ratios 



1 

1 • 


wn 1 Te 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


6,32 


.30 


3. 


Moderate 


6.26 




A 

4 . 


D : ^Ok 


D • \JJ 




1 


wn 1 Te 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


4.85 


.20 


3. 


Moderate 


4.93 




A 


b 1 acK 






1 


White 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


4.41 


.62 


3. 


Moderate 


4.33 




A 

4 . 


D 1 ack 


4 • ZD 




1 • 


wh 1 Te 


J • D / 




2. 


Mi Idly black 


3.72 


.40 


3. 


Moderate 


3.57 




4 . 


bl ack 


X P7 
J . O / 




1 . 


Wn 1 te 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


3.08 


1 .14 


3. 


Moderate 


2.63 




4 . 


D 1 ack 


Z . OH 




1 .> 


Wh 1 te 






2. 


MI Idly black 


2.13 


2.56 


3. 


Moderate 


2.03 




4 , 


dI ack 


' • /D 




1 


wn 1 Te . 


1 f\l 
1 • D / 




2 . 


Ml 1 d 1 Y b 1 ack 


1 09 




3. 


Moderate 


1 .80 




4. 


Black 


1.79 




1. 


White 


2.00 




2. 


Mi Idly black 


1 .87 


i .32 


3. 


N^derate 


2.33 




4. 


Bl ack 


1 .87 




1 . 


White 


3.33 




2. 


Ml idly black 


3.15 


.82 


3. 


Moderate 


2.93 




4. 


Black 


2.82 
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TABLE XXXI I I 



23. Two separrite police unions is . 
good (34) 

24. Police brutality is exaggerated 
(35) . 



»sign!f leant at the .05 leve! . 
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(CONTINUED) 

Precincts Means F ratios 



1 . 


White 


3.78 




2. 


Mi Idly black 


4.23 . 


1.24 


3. 


Moderate 


4.07 




4. 


Black 


4.50 




1 . 


White 


1 .56 




2. 


Mi Idly black 


1 .58 


.21 


3. 


Moderate 


1 .50 




4, 


Black 


1 .66 
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. . TABLE XXXI V" , • 

f 
I 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK 
PRECINCTS FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON TERMINAL. 



VALUES 



Precinct Means F ratios 

df 3,51 



r\ \^\Jii\\\j\ 1 OU 1 t5 1 1 1 c 


1 


Whitp (N=5) 


4.80 






2. 


Mi Idly black (N=I6) 


&.38 


1.13 




3. 


Moderately (N=IO) 


7.70 






4. 


Black (N=24) 


8.21 




An fiv + * "•■/I 1 1 4o 
An c> ' * * 'M III" 


1 




1 1 60 






2. 


Mi Idly blac. 


10.56 


.51 




. 3. 


Moderately 


12.50 






4. 


Black 


1 1 .36 




n ocTioc \j r aw^^^iiiy i i omiiIcm i 




Wh \ tp 


7.40 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


6.62 


.19 




3. 


Moderately 


7.80 






4. 


Black 


7.17 






1 


Wh I te 


9.80 






2. 


Mildly black 


10.38 


.29 




3. 


Moderately 


8.30 






4. 


Black 


9.50 




A world of beauty 


1 . 


White 


12.40 






2. 


Mildly black 


16,12 


2.97* 




3. 


Moderately 


13.20 






4. 


Black 


13.42 




Equality 


1 . 


White 


4.80 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


6.12 


.71 




3. 


Moderately 


3.70. 






4. 


Black 


5.71 




FamI ty security 


t . 


White 


2.60 


3.!4» 




2. 


Ml Idly black 


4.25 




3. 


Moderately 


3.50 






4. 


BUick 


6.71 




Freedom 


1 . 


White 


7.60 






2. 


Mildly black 


5.00 


.74 




3. 


Moderately 


5.00 






4. 


Black 


4.67 
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TABLE XXXIV (CONTINUED) 



Happiness 



inner harmony 



Mature love 



National security 



Pleasure 



Salvation. 



Sal f-respect 



Social recognition 



True friendship 



ERIC 



Precip:;t Means F ratios 

df 3,51 



1 . 


White 




9.20 




2. 


Mi Idly b 


1 ack 


4.94 


3.39* 


3. 


Moderate 


ly 


6.80 




4. 


Bl ack 




8.29 




1 . 


White 




M .80 




2. 


Ml Idly b 


lack 


9.81 


.54 


3. 


Moderate 


1 V 


9. 10 




4. 


Bl ack 




9,46 




1 

1 . 


Wh 1 te 




10.20 




2. 


Mildly b 


ack 


1 1 .44 


1 .57 


3. 


Moderate 




13.00 




A 

4 . 


Black 




9.7 1 




■ 

1 . 


Wh fte 




12.00 




2. 


Mi Idly b 


ack 




.14 


3. 


Moderate 


y 


13.60 




4. 


Black 




12.88 






Whi te 




1 3.40 




2. 


Mi ld!y b 


ack 


12.19 


.31 


3o 


Moderate 


y ^ 


13.20 




4. 


Bl ack 




12.08 




1 . 


White 




7.20 




2. 


Mi Idly b 


ack 


15.12 


3.95* 


3. 


Moderate 


y 


15.20 




4. 


Black 




12.96 




1 . 


White 




6.60 




2. 


Ml Idly b 


ack 


6.12 


.36 


3. 


Moderate 1 


y 


7.40 






Black 




6.33 




!. 


White 




i4.60 




2. 


Mildly bl 


ack 


13.44 


1 .18 


3. 


Moderate 




12. 10 




4. 


Black 




11.67 




1. 


White 




14.00 




2. 


"Mildly bl 


ack 


12.50 


1 .26 


3. 


Moderate 1 


y 


13.50 




4. 


Black 




1 1 .38 
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TABLE XXXIV (CONTiNUEO) 

Precinct Means F ratios 

df 3,51 

Wisdom I. White 9.00 

2. Mildly black 6.88 1.82 

3. Moderately 5.40 

4. Black 8.50 



•significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE XXXV 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK 
PRECINCTS FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON INSTRUMENTAL 

VALUES 



Precinct Means F ratios 

df 3,5! 



Ambitious 


1 . 


White (N=5) 


7.00 






2. 


Mi ldlyblack(N=l6) 


5.88 


.59 




3. 


Moderately (N=IO) 


5.60 






4, 


Black (N=24) 


7.21 




Broadmi nded 


1 * 


White 


8.60 






2. 


Mildly black 


7.37 


1 .02 




3. 


Moderate 1 y 


8.40 






4, 


Black 


6.00 




Capable 


1 . 


White 


8.00 






2. 


MI Idly black 


8.69 


.09 




3. 


Moderate 1 y 


8.20 






4, 


Black 


8.92 




Cheerful 


1 . 


White 


1 3.20 






2» 


Mildly b lack 


1 2.38 


.43 




3. 


Moderate 1 y 


14.30 






4. 


Black 


12.75 




Clean 


1. 


White 


7.00 






2. 


Mildly black 


8.06 


1 .74 




3. 


Moderate ly 


12.10 






4. 


Black 


9.37 




Courageous 


1 . 


White 


7.20 






2. 


Mildly black 


10. 12 


.10 




5. 


Moderate 1 y 


9.20 






4. 


Bl^ck 


7.92 




Forg I V J ng 




White 


10.20 






2. 


Mi Idly black 


i2. 12 


.25 




3, 


Moderately 


1 1 .80 






4. 


Black 


11.25 




Helpful 


1 . 


White 


1 i .00 






2. 


Mildly black 


1 1 .44 


1.13 




3. 


Moderate 1 y 


9.50 






4. 


Black 


9.21 





o 
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TABLE XXXV (CONTINUED) 



Frecinct Means F ratios 

df 3,51 



Honest 


1. 


White 




3.40 






9 


Mi 1 H 1 \/ h 


j!> ^ k 


^ • O 1 


69 




X 
J • 




Y 


4 80 






A 


m ark 








Imaginative 


1 . 


White 




15.40 






^ • 


M M H 1 v h 


ark 


1 2 88 


1 49 




T 

J m 


Mr\H o r~ a +q 


y 


1 1 or 






A 


D 1 aCrs 








Independent 


1 . 


Wh i te 




14.00 






9 


M M H 1 \/ h 
n 1 1 u ! y u 


a ^ 1/ 
a u f\ 


R RR 


7 11 




^ m 




y 


R 50 






A 






7 ?! 




Intel lectual 


1 . 


White 




12.20 






9 


M M h 1 \y h 
"J 1 1 u 1 y u 




Q Of) 


7 OR 








y 


5 90 






• 


R 1 ark 




Q 54 




Log 1 ca 1 


1 . 


White 




13.80 






9 


M I 1 H 1 \/ h 
1^1 1 1 u 1 y u 


a ^k 

a U rS 


1 1 37 


1 54 




• 




y 


Q 40 






A 


W \ ark 




Q 67 




Lovi ng 


1. 


White 




8.00 




9 


M I 1 H 1 v h 


ark 


12 81 


2.20 




^ • 


M^Ho r~a+o 


y 


1 4 90 






A 






1 R*^ 




Obedient 


1. 


White 




9.60 






2. 


Mi Idly b 


ack 


14.56 


2.03 




3. 


McxJerate 


y 


12.80 






4. 


Black 




13.58 




Pol ite 


1 . 


White 




7.60 






2. 


Mi Idly b 


ack 


9.50 


3.40» 




3. 


Moderate 


y 


12.00 






4. 


Black 




i3.08 




Responsi ble 


♦ 1 . 


White 




7.20 






2. 


Mi Idly b 


ack 


5.62 


.28 




3. 


Moderate 


y 


5.10 






4. 


Black 




5.75 
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TABLE XXXV (fJONTINUED) 



Procinct Means F ratios 

df 3,51 



Self-control led I. White 7.60 

2. Mi Idly black 4.50 2.33 

3„ Moderately 7.50 

4. Black 7.62 



^significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE XXXVI 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WHITE, MIXED AND BLACK 
PRECINCTS FOR BLACK OFFICERS ON THE CALIFORNIA 
F AND E SCALES AND ON OTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



Precincts Means F ratios 

Social Survey Questions: d/ 3,51 



F Sea 1 e - 


1. 


White 


(N^ 


=9) 


78.20 






Z» 


kill \ A \ \ » WI-«mI^ 

Mildly D 1 ack 


CM 


-53) 


6r\ IK 
oU • /5 


1 

. 1 0 




T 

J* 


Moderate I y 


IN' 


- Tn \ 


/D .30 






A 

H • 


D 1 acK 


i M- 


-^o } 


/D • D y 




Ethnocentr i sm Negroes 


1 . 


Whites 






1 1 .80 








Mildly D 1 ack 






1 3,69 


.67 




3. 


Moderate ly 






1 1 CA 
1 1 .DU 








b 1 acK 






1 3. 1 Z 




Ethnocentri sm Foreigners 


1 . 


White 






15.60 








Ml Idly black 






|7. 12 


1 1 A 

1.14 




3. 


Moderate i y 






14,60 








dI ack 






I 3.92 




Attitude Questionnaire: 














I. Rating of relations 


1 


Wn \ re 






/ . oU 




between blacks and police 


2. 


Mildly b 1 ack 






8.05 


1 "7 A 

1 . 74 


(1, 10, II) 


3. 


Moderately 






8.60 






4, 


Black 






9.17 




2. Ratings of relations 


1 . 


White 






5.00 




between whites and police 


2. 


Mi Idly black 






5.12 


.22 


(2, 12, 13) 


3. 


Moderately 






4.70 






4. 


Black 






5.04 




3. Rating of relations between 


1 . 


White 






7.60 




white and black police (3, 


2. 


Mi Idly black 






8.56 


.73 


8, 9) . 


3. 


Moderate 1 y 






9.10 






4. 


Bl ack 






8.54 




4. Your feelings about blacks 


1 . 


White 






2.60 




(4,6) 


2. 


Mildly black 






■ 3.19 


.25 




3. 


Moderate ly 






3.10 






4. 


Black 






3.04 
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TABLE XXXVI (CONTINUED) 



Precincts Means F ratios 

df 3,51 



5. 


Your feelings c;bout whites 


1 . 


Whi te 


4.80 






(5, 7) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


4.18 


2.02 






T 

J. 


Moderate 1 y 










A 

4. 


H 1 ack 






6. 


Black police get preferred 


1. 


White 


9,40 






treatment (14) 


2. 


Mi Id ly black 


10.06 


.74 






3. 


Moderate i y 


1 0,90 








4. 


nt 1 i 

Bl ack 


9,92 




7. 


White police get preferred 


1 . 


White 


6,60 






treatment (15) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


5,75 


1 .04 






3. 


Moderately 


5,30 








4. 


Black 


5,21 




8. 


Are black police equal 


1 . 


White 


2,00 






professionals (16, 19) 


2. 


Mildly black 


2.87 


.75 






3. 


Moderately 


2,70 








4. 


Black 


2,71 




9. 


Amount of black contact 


1 . 


White 


9,40 






(17) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


! 1 .75 


2.04 






3. 


Moderately 


1 3,20 








4. 


Bl ack 


1 1 ,58 




10. 


Amount of white contact 


1 . 


White 


6,80 






(18) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


9.87 


2.09 






3. 


Moderately 


10,10 








4. 


Bl ack 


7. 87 




1 1 . 


Police want to understand 


1 . 


White 


2.80 






blacks (20) 


2. 


Ml Idly black 


2.62 


.58 






3. 


Moderate 1 y 


2.00 








A 

4 . 


D 1 acK 


I . JO 




12. 


Police guilty of abuse (21) 


1 . 


Wh i te 


1.20 








2. 


Mi Idly black 


1.12 


.35 






3. 


Moderate 1 y 


1 .20 








4. 


Black 


1 .33 




13. 


Blacks lauqh at police 


1 . 


White 


2.60 






(22) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


2.25 


.18 






3. 


Moderate 1 y 


2.40 








4. 


Bk 


2.21 




14. 


, Blacks are most criminal 


1 . 


White 


6.40 






(23, 30) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


5.25 


.63 
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TABLE XXXVI (CONTINUED) 



Precincts Means F ratios 

df 3,51 









NoaeraTe i y 


D • D\J 








A 


D 1 aC F\ 






15. 


Poverty and crime caused 


1 . 


White 


4.60 








/ • 


m 1 1 a 1 y D 1 acK 


A AA 
H . **** 


40 






•z 

3« 


rnoaeraTe i y 










A 


n 1 aCK 






16. 


Community control led 


1 . 


White 


4.00 






po 1 ! ce ; ZD ; 


/ • 


Mildly D 1 acK 


A \ 9 


i A9 
1 .uZ 






.-). 


rKjaeraTe i y 


A 90 








*♦ • 


D I ac K 






17. 


Separate pol ice-cofnmunity 


1 . 


White 


2.40 






re 1 ax i ons \ /. t ) 


9 


Mi 1 H 1 v/ hi oaL 

1 1 a 1 y d i acK 


J • 








•z 

J). 


lU^N /4 A a *^ A 1 \t 

rooaeraTe i y 


9 ftO 










n 1 ar u 


7 1 




18. 


Blacks assumed guilty (28) 


1 . 


White 


1 .60 








Z • 


Ml 1 a I y D 1 acK 


9 1 Q 


• ^ w) 






T 


MoaeraTe i y 


9 1 0 










Rl arU 


I 7*5 




19. 


Police community relations 


1 . 


White 


1 .40 






imporTanT vzy; 


9 


M 1 1 r( K# hi -n^lf 

M M a 1 y D 1 acK 


1 ^A 

1 • JO 


Q9 






• 


MArtAI*ia*^A 1 \t 

iv)oueraTe i y 


1 *50 








*♦ • 




1 21 




20. 


Name calling by police 


1 • 


White 


\ .40 








9 

^ • 


M t 1 H 1 V/ hi a/^U 
ri I 1 u 1 y (J 1 aCK 










T 


MoaeraTe i y 


1 40 








*♦ • 


RI ar^U* 
D 1 dCK 


1 9Q 




21 . 


Blacks want more police 


1 . 


White 


2.20 






(32) 


2. 


Ml Idly black 


1 .56 


3.43* 






3. 


Moderate 1 y 


1 .20 








4. 


Black 


1 .21 




22. 


Blacks work hard (33) 


1 . 


White 


2.00 








2. 


Mi Idly black 


2.06 


4.25* 






3. 


Moderately 


1 .20 








4. 


Black 


1 .38 




23. 


Two separate police 


1 . 


White 


5.00 






unions is good (34) 


2. 


Mi Idly black 


3.88 


1 .78 






3. 


Moderate 1 y 


4.10 








4. 


Black 


3.54 
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TABLE XXXVI (CONTINUED) 



Precincts Means F atios 

df 3,5i 



24. Police brutality is !. White ".80 

exaggerated (35) 2. Mildly black 2.31 03 

^ 3. Moderately 2.50 

4. Black 2.42 



^significant at the .05 level 
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significance. In addition^ the trend for "obedient" is In the opposite 
direction of that found among white officers in that blacks In white pre- 
cincts gave this value greatest importance. For white officers, "obedient" 
was least Important in white precincts. However/ the obtained F of 2.03 
for black officers can stt I I only be thought of as suggestive. 

Only a few of the attitude variables showed significant differences 
in terms of precinct assignments. Table XXX! M shows that black officers 
in white precincts feel more strongly than their fellow officers In blacker 
precincts that the police-community relations unit should be separated 
from the police department (Variable 17, F=3.44, p=.05). They also tend 
to disagree that black people work^hard (Variable 22, F=4.25,p^.05) and 
they dispute the statement that blacks want more police protection than 
they now have (Variable 21, F=3.45, p=.05). This suggests that black of- 
ficers In white precincts may develop more negative attitudes towards 
blacks, perhaps due to the influence of the predominantly white majority 
with whom they work. 

Interestingly enough, black officers do not report more contact with 
whites as a result of working in white precincts. Indeed, the trend is in 
the opposite direction with blacks in white precincts reporting the least 
social contact with whites (F=2.09, p=.IO). This is in marked contrast to 
the findings reported for white officers where social contact with blacks 
progressively and significantly increased as the percentage of black citi- 
zens fn the precincts increased. There is, therefore, some hint In the 
present findings that black officers may become more Isohited from whites 
when their duty is In primarily white precincts. 
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Inter-racial contact and Attitudes 

Because of the possible importance of inter-racial interactions on 
attitudes, correlations were computed between the amount of opposite-race 
contact reported by officers and their scores on all other measures. 
Those which reached a level of statistical significance are reported in 
Table XXXVII. An examination of the correlations found for whites reveal, 
as suspected, that the more contact with blacks which a white officer re- 
ports, the more important he values "equality," (r=-.24), "broadmi nded" 
(r=-.23) and "helpful" (r=-.l9), He-a1so' raTe5-<amb i tious" high (r=-.20) 
but"true friendship" low (r=.l8) in his value hierrrxhy>^ addition, more 
black contact is related to low authoritarianism (r=-.l8) and ethnocentr i sm 
towards blacks (r=-.30) on the California scales. This same white officer 
also reports better relationships existing between black and Dolice (r=-.24), 
and between black and white police officers {r=-.24), than does an offi- 
cer who reports little black contact. He also rates his own feelings aoout 
black people (r=-.24) and black police (r--.35) more positively and, for 
some reason, he reports more contact with whites as well (r=.l8). However, 
he tends to disagree that a black, commun i ty--control I ed police force is a 
good thing (r=,24) and he does not believe that the po I ice-commun i ty rela- 
tions unit should be separated from the department (r^.24). In this same 
vein, he does feel that police community relations are important (r=-.14) 
and he agrees that name cailinq, by police, adversely affects citizens 
(r=-. 14). 

There were only a limited number of significant correlations when 
the amount of contact with whites reported by black officers was corre- 
lated with attitude measures. Table XXXVII indicates thai if a black 
officer rates himself as having high social contact with ^^hites, he tends 
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TABLE XXXV i I 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN REPORT OF OPPOSITE 
RACE CONTACT AND VALUE AND ATTITUDE SCORES 



White Officers N=I43 



Black Officers N=6I 



Contact with Blacks: and 



Contact with whites: and 



equal i ty 

true friendship 

ambition 

broadminded 

he I pf ul 

pol i te 

responslb le 

F Scale 

E (Negro) Scale 



• 18* 
-.20** 
-.23** 
-.19* 

.18* 

• 15* 

-.18* 
-.30** 



Inner harnKDny 
Sel f-control 



.35** 
.23* 



Contact with blacks .56** 

Police want understand blacks -.26* 

Police guilty of abuse .24* 

Name calling by police bad .23* 



Re I. blacxs and police -,24** 

Rel. black and white police -.24** 

You feel about blacks -.29** 

You feel about black police -.35** 

Contact with whites .18* 

Black community control imp. .24** 

Separate police-comm. relations .26** 

Police community rel. important -.16* 

Name calling by police bad -.14* 

^significant at the .05 level 
**sfgni f leant at the .01 level 
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to niace little value on "inner harmony" (r=.35) and "self-control" (r« 
.23). He too reports greater contact with members of his own race if he 
has more contact with whites (r=.56). This Is identical to the findinq 
with whites and suggests either a generalized social interest factor or 
simply a response set in which one tries, to some extent, to equalize the 
reported amount of contact with one's own and another race. Black offi- 
cers who reported more interactions with whites also fee! that the police 
desire greater understanding of black people (r=-.26). However, they 
deny that some police have been guilty of physical or verba! abuse (r=.24) 
and they are not as sure as other black officers that name calling is bad 
and adversely affects citizens (r=.23). All in all the results suggest 
that although whites who report greater black contact have more positive 
inter-racial attitudes, there is not much evidence to support an identical 
hypothesis for black officers who report more white contact. Indeed, 
there is some suggestion that they may actually be more defensive about 
whites, denying the existence of any problems without necessarily 
expressing any more positive feelings towards them. 

The Ratio of Black to White Officers in Precincts 

The findings regarding black-white interactions suggested that per- 
haps the most important variable operating within any precinct might 
actually be the ratio of black to white officers in the job setting. As 
might be expected there tends to be a rather high correlation between the 
number of black officers in any precinct and the number o. black citizens 
served by that particular precinct. However, since this correlatfon fs 
far from perfect and since important social interactions are more likely 
to take place between officers of different races than between officers 
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and citizens^ an attempt was made to examine the relationship between the 
percentage of black officers within a precinct and the attitudes and values 
of officers inlhat job setting. 

The percentage of black officers was computed for each of the thir- 
teen precincts within the city. These ranged from a low of 7*63^ in one 
all white precinct to a high of 36.95^ in an all black precinct with a 
median of 15.55^. Correlations were then run between men's precinct per- 
centage scores and all other test results. Those variables which were 
significant for either black or white officers, or for all officers 
treated together, are reported in Table XXXVML 

These results clearly indicate that the number of black officers at 
any precinct is related to the kinds of attitudes he!d by officers^ Thus, 
for all officers, placement in a precinct having few black officers is 
correlated with placing less importance on "equality" (r=-J6) and with 
greater authoritarianism (r==-.l7) and ethnocentr i sm towards both Negroes 
(r=-J8) and foreigners (r=-.!7). In addition these same officers show 
little concern for "broadmi nded'* (r=-.l8) or "helpful" {r=-.20'» as values, 
although they are more "polite" (r=.2l) than officers at other blacker 
precincts. They express more negative feelings towards blacks when asked 
how they feel, (r=-*l7) report less contact with blacks (r=.20), want to 
separate police-community relations from the department (r=.l9) and they 
tend to feel that the whole area of such activities is unimportant . (r=-«22) . 
They deny that bl acks want more police protection (r=-.20) and instead feel 
that blacks are lazy and don't work hard (r=-.2l). "Family Security" for 
some reason also seems to be very important to police at these white pre- 
cincts in contrast to officers in blacker precincts (r==.27) where this 
veiue occupies a relatively unimportant place in the value hierarchy. 
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TABLE XXXVI I I 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF BLACK 
OFFICERS AT EACH PRECINCT AND DEPENDENT MEASURES 
OP BLACK AND V^HITE OFFICERS 



Variable 



Al I Officers^ Whites 



N=I85 



N=l 30 



Blacks 
N=55 



Equal ity 

Fami ly securi ty 

Happi ness 

Wi sdom 

Broadminded 

Mefpful 

Po 11 te 



-.16* 
.27»« 
. 10 

-.03 

•. 18 

-.20** 
.2I»» 



-.10 

.25*» 

.07 
-.16* 
-.13 
-.2\** 

.15* 



-.03 
.27* 
.23» 
.27* 

-.22 

-.16 
.32»* 



F Scale 

Ethnocentri sm Negroes 
Ethnocentrfsm Foreigners 



•.16* 
•. I8» 
-.17* 



..19* 

-.13 

-.10 



-.03 
.09 
•. 14 



Your feelings about blacks (4, 6) 
White officers get preference (15) 
Amount of black contact ()7 
Separate police community re I . (27) 
Police community re 1 . Important (29) 
Blacks want more police (32) 
Blacks work hard (33) 



-.17* 
■. 16* 
.20** 
.19** 
-.22** 
..20»» 
•.2I»» 



-.09 
.04 
.19* 
.21** 

•. I9« 

-.15* 

•. I I 



.00 
•. 14 
-.05 

.25* 
•. 17 
-.24* 
•. 19 
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TABLE XXXVI I I (CONTINUED) 

Variable All Officers^ Whites Blacks 

N=I85 N=I30 N=55 

Two separate police unions good (35) -,06 •IS* -•SS^ 

^significant at the .05 level 
**slgni f leant at the .01 level 

^The smaller number of officers in this analysis is due to the fact that some 
patrolmen did not have precinct assignments but instead were involved in 
special duty (traffic, vice, morality, special mobile units, etc.). 
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These results were essentially the same when whites were examined 
alone, except that some of the ethnocentr i sm correlations dropped below 
the level required for statistical siqni f icance , althouqh all of these 
were still strongly in the same direction. Only two new correlations 
appeared. One was that white officers at white precincts wish more 
strongly for two separate police assocl ations--one for whites and one for 
blacks (3^.15). The other was that officers at white precincts show lit- 
tle interest in "wisdom'^ (2*=-. 15). Both of these results are identical 
to that found in the precinct analysis previously reported. 

When black officers were looked at alone, as miqht be expected, all 
of the obvious ethnocentri sm correlations completely disappeared. Still 
noted was a great concern on the part of blacks at white precincts for 
"family security" (r=.27), "happiness" (r=.23) and "wisdom" (r=.27). 
While the first value is identical to that found among whites, the findings 
on "wisdom" are entirely opposite. Thus, for some reason, blacks in white 
precincts seem to value wl sdom especial ly hiqh while whi te of f i cers in the 
same setting downgrade its importance. 

It is interesting to note that blacks at white precincts are actually 
most prone to agree that whites received the least preferred treatment in 
the department (r=-.l4). This, of course, is in sharp contrast to blacks 
in black precincts and suggests that, in white precinct settings, the 
minority black officers may have some ambivalent identification wi.th the 
majority white opinion. The fact that these same officers show a fairly 
strong negative attitude towards foreigners (r=-.l4) might lend further 
support to this conjecture. They also show the same attitudes towards 
blacks as their fellow white officers in wanting to separate police-com- 
munity relations from the department (r=.25), they also deny that blacks 
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want more police protection (r=-,24) and they even feel that blacks are 
lazy and do not work hard {r=-,l9). Thus, the evidence mounts that these 
black officers may identify ambivalently with the aqqressor when they 
find them::elves outnumbered in all white precincts. The only major dif- 
ference between them and their white counterparts fs that they do not 
want two separate police associations, one for blacks and one for whites 
(r=-,35). Other black officers are pushinq for greater segregation, the 
reader may recall, which could agafn suggest that blacks in white pre- 
cincts want to maintain a closer relationship with whites even If this 
must be obtained at the expense of disparaging blacks. In essence, then, 
the pressures of being placed In a minority position in a white precinct 
may lead to a defensive identification with many of the predominant white 
attitudes and, unfortunately, an ambivalently negative view of one's own 
race. 

Dl scuss ion 

There is clear evidence In the results that precinct assignment 
does indeed have a strong impact on the development of certain values and 
attitudes among officers. However, contrary to the opinion of many white 
officers. It is duty In white precincts which seems related to the de- 
velopment of more undesirable viewpoints. This is especially true with 
respect to prejudice towards blacks but Includes other attitudes as well, 
including some related to a more personal -hedon i st ic versjs a less 
self-centered and more social orientation towards life. 

Another thing that the obtained data suggests is that there are 
probably two important factors operating with respect to the impact of 
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white precinct duty on attitudes. One has to do with the effect of the 
public, whom the precinct serves, on the values and attitudes of offi- 
cers. This is probably reflected most in the analysis of precincts 
categorized in terms of the predominant race of citizens. The other 
factor, which seems to be even more important, judging from the present 
data, concerns the influence of fellow officers on attitudes, especially 
feilow officers of a different race with whom one shares duty. This, of 
course^ is most cleariy revealed by the correlations obtained between 
the percentage of black officers at a precinct and the dependent measures. 
Admittedly these two factors cannot be adequately separated because of the 
fact that black officers tend to be found mainly in black precincts but 
since somewhat different results were obtained on some variables by these 
two separate analyses, it may be posslDle in some cases to identify the 
source of the variance. At any rate it seems clear that wnen an officer 
In an all-white precinct is serving only whites (whc are probably of 
higher socioeconomic status and more influential than poor blacks) and 
when he is working primarily with white officers, his attitudes are shaped 
and reinforced by these contacts. The data also suggests that even when 
a few black officers are placed In a white precinct, they tend to remain 
Isolated and huddled together since they report little white social con- 
tact in comparison to black officers in black precincts. This is also 
supported by the fact that white officers in white precincts also report 
little black social contact in comparison to their white counterparts in 
black precincts. 

It seems fairly probable that the greater emphasis placed on polite- 
ness by both black and white officers, in white precincts, is primarily 
due to the Impact, or exp^ected impact, of the citizens within those 
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precincts. One would certainly expect a greater demand for tact and cer- 
tain styles of relating by middle class persons. It is interesting to 
note, in this respect^ that the strength of the relationship is much 
higher for black officers which suggests that they may be especially 
cautious about the use of politeness in white precincts. 

Also related to this may be the trend showing greater concern by 
black officers about obedience in this setting, since they may be afraid 
of upsetting the white power structure either inside or outside of the 
station house. This same concern for obedience does not apply to white 
officers who, instead, apparently feel even less concerned with authority 
In white precincts than they do in blacker precincts. Perhaps this may, 
in part, be due to the fact that they are morel ikely to have black super- 
visors and commanding officers in these latter precincts. Thus they may 
feel under similar kinds of pressure to that experienced by black offi- 
cers in white precincts where the power structure is more obviously white. 
In addition, these same white officers in white precincts also seem more 
self-serving in their interests and more hedonistic in their life orien- 
tation, placing great emphasis on such values as pleasure and a comfortable 
life. Indeed the significant results and consistent trends of all analyses 
give the impression that their main acknowledgement to social concerns 
may be In terms of the surface appearance of politeness while in most other 
ways their values are more self-seeking when compared to white officers 
from blacker precincts. 

Black officers in white precincts, on the other hand, do not seem 
to be characterized by the same degree of hedonism as is seen in whites. 
They do, however, seem to be especially Interested in family security and 
spiritual salvation, in comparison to blacks from black precincts, and It 
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(s difficult to understand why this should be so. Perhaps it reflects 
their insecurity in what must be a somewhat unfriendly setting. There 
certainly Is some evidence which suggests that they are very concerned 
about their acceptance by whites^ even to the point where they have even 
adoDted some of the perceived majority ethnocentric viewpoints. Thus 
thev e.<press some disparaging attitudes towards black people suggest! na, 
for e> ample, that blacks do not work hard, and they seem more in agree- 
ment with their fellow white officers in feeling that black people do not 
wanr more police protection. They would also separate the police-community 
relations unit from the department. There is also some evidence that they 
try to minimize problems between blacks and whites. These latter are ad- 
mittedly trends, but one can see some consistent tendencies for blacks in 
white precincts to deny that white officers receive preferential treatment 
and to feel that the relationships between blacks and police, or black and 
white police, are fairly good. Taken alone, these latter two trends would 
seem to represent a positive finding but, taking into consideration the 
more negative attitudes expressed towards their own race, it suggests de- 
fenslveness. It might therefore seem that the pressures of being in a 
mifiority position (from 6 to 105^) in an all-white orecinct, may create a 
tendency to Identify with the majority position resulting in ambivalent 
feelings for members of one's own race. 

This latter suggestion receives greater support when we examine 
more directly the relationship between attitudes and the percentage of 
black versus white officers in precincts. White officers in precincts 
with few black officers are clearly more prejudiced towards blacks and 
foreigners, more authoritarian in their philosophy and more disparaging 
of blacks on most of the attitude measures. They predictably downgrade 
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the importance of police-community relations. However, what is even more 
startling is the fact that black officers at these precincts have atti-- 
tudes which are essentially in the same direction, with the one exception 
that they are not as authoritarian or as blatantly negative towards blacks. 
Thus they do not receive higher scores than other black officers on the 
California E (Negro) scale nor do they openly rate themselves as liking 
blacks less. However, they do tend to disparage foreigners, like their 
fellow whites in the same precinct, and, as mentioned previously, they 
tend to agree with white officers that blacks do not work hard and do not 
really want more police protection. They also play down the importance 
of police-community relations and they even feel that black officers re- 
ceive preferential treatment over whites within the department. This is 
in direct contrast to the views held by a majority of black officers who 
mostly work out of black precincts. 

In addition, all officers at precincts with few black officers show 
(ess interest in helpfulness and broadminded as important values which sug- 
gests that they do not perceive the police officer's role in these terms. 
Agaln^ as with the previous analysis, family security is also found to be 
a more ■ important value in these precincts, and this appears for both 
black and white officers. This may simply represent a concern for persona! 
welfare and perhaps economic security and it may fit in with the overall 
seM^seeking concerns mentioned previously in discussing white precincts. 
Finally, and perhaps most ironically, is the one item on which these 
black and white officers disagree most — namely, on the issue of whether 
there should be one or two police associations for black and white offi- 
cers. White officers at these precincts apparently favor segregation and 
are more Jnclined to feel that two associations is the best solution, 
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while the black officers prefer just one organization. This, of course, 
IS in great contrast to blacks in pre-^incts having many black officers, 
who are now mllitantly demanding a seoarate union for black officers as 
the best way for their interests to be met. 

The tendency of a minority group in a position of weakness to iden- 
tify with the attitudes held by the majority, even when this might not be 
In Its best self-interest, was first reported by Bettleheim (1943) In his 
study of Jews during their internment in Nazi concentration camps. 
Bettleheim referred to this as "identification with the aggressor." 
Through this process of identification, in which the person hopes to re- 
duce his feelings of power lessness In a magical fashion, hostility towards 
the aggressor is turned towards the self, or others like oneself, with a 
resulting loss in self-esteem. Studies by the Clarks (1947, 1950), 
Landreth and Johnson (1953), Mann (1958) and others all reflect the results 
of this. Unfortunately, as this process begins to reverse itself, there 
is also evidence that Increased hostility towards whites is the first step 
in the development of a more positive self-concept as previous identifica- 
tions are rejected (Teahan and Hug, 1969; Teahan and Podany, 1970). Some 
of the viewpoints found among black officers regarding separate police 
associations and the demand for scout car partners of the same race, may 
reflect this to some extent. 

At any rate, while there Is some evidence that the direct or indirect 
impact created by citizens within a precinct may affect fltfJloeacfe, the con- 
clusion seems clear that of even greater Importance in the attitude forma- 
tion of police Is the amount of contact these men have with peers of the 
opposite race. This would agree with findings from past group dynamics 
research (Festlnger, Schachter and Back, 1968; Homans, 1961). The amc-unt 
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of social contact with blacks, by whites, as mlqht be expected Is strongly 
related to the number of black officers working in the precinct rather than 
to the racial composition of the precinct citizens. If social contact is 
to take place it seems most likely that it would be between fellow workers 
rather than between police and citfzens within the precinct. This contact 
also likely occurs without coercion — i.e. all of the activities measured 
dealt with functions such as attending parties, eating in restaurants, 
participating in sporting events, etc. Of course, some of this might take 
place during duty hours as, for example, when two scout car partners eat 
together. However, even here the circumstances that bring the officers 
together are not imposed by one, on the other, but instead are due to the 
action of some outside authority. In addition, even more important is the 
fact that they are vi^rkinq together towards a mutually shared goal — in 
some cases even protecting each other's life. As Amir (1969) suggests, 
improved relationships in cases of increased inter-racial contact only ap- 
pear to take place when such contact is not perceived to be to the 
disadvantage of one group. Increased contact where there is no mutual 
concern or shared goal can even generate greater racial animosity (Sherif, 
1966; Kramer, 1950; Winder, 1952). 

As expected, we find rather similar positive relationships between 
both reported inter-racial social contact and/or the percentage of black 
peers in a precinct and such attitudes as prejudice, helpfulness, equality, 
broadmi ndedness , etc. We find that officers who report greater social 
contact with blacks, or who work in precincts with greater numbers of black 
officers, are less authoritarian and less prejudiced towards blacks on al- 
most all major attitude measures. They also perceive better attitudes 
existing between both black people and the police, as well as between 
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black and white police. They support police-community relations, feel 
that name calling by police Is bad and, all In all, show far greater 
social sensitivity than white officers in white precincts. Interestingly 
enough^ these same officers want to keep the pol I re-communi ty relations 
unit within the department and they would not favor two separate police 
unions — one for blacks and one for whites. Thus they want to maintain an 
integrated force and are not in favor of any form of separatism. In con- 
trast, whites in white precincts, or those with few black contacts, seem 
more in agreement with greater segregation. 

While reported social contact with blacks seems related to many im- 
portant attitudes among white officers, the same conclusion cannot be made 
with respect to reported white contact on the part of black officers. 
Blacks who reported little white contact were found to rate inner harmony 
and se if -control as very important values in their lives. It is diffi- 
cult to know quite what this means. One could Interpret It as indicating 
that black officers with few white social contacts are more concerned 
about feelings of subjective unrest and their capacity for self-restraint. 
One could then suggest that this was due to stronger feelings of resent- 
ment since these same officers are found to be more critical of the 
department, feeling both that police do not want to understand blacks and 
that they are likely to be guilty of physical and verbal abuse. However, 
one other thing that must be taken into consideration is the greater 
tendency among blacks to equalize the amount of reported social contact 
with whites and blacks. Thus while the co'-relatlon among whites for 
these two variables was only .18, among blacks it was .56. It may well 
be then that blacks are even more defensive about inter-racial contact 
than are whites and that if they report social activities with blacks they 
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also tend to report a similar arDount with whites. Whites, on the other 
hand, feel no such need to equalize their same-race, oppos [ terrace social 
contact, tt may also be that black officers who report little interaction 
with whites may represent a more seclusive, less sociable qroup and per- 
haps these i ntercorre lat ions cannot be interpreted in the same way for 
both races. The only thing that is clear is that reported white contact 
fs not related to the same positive attitudes amonq blacks that one finds 
when black contact among whites is examined. 

There does^ however, seem to be considerable evidence that one of the 
worst experiences for a white officer is to have constant duty in a white 
precinct where little contact with black officers takes place. This more 
segregated duty seems to allow racial stereotypes to build up without 
much correction and there is evidence that suggests that these officers 
also drift into rather self-serving complacency. It must also be admitted, 
of course, that a possibility exists that those officers who are only in- 
terested in routine and rather quiet duty ask for, and finally obtain duty 
in these white outposts where they can wait for their retirement. The 
investigator has heard comments made about some precincts being refuges 
for men of this sort. However, police officials deny that this can take 
place except In rare exceptions where an agreement is unofficially reached 
between a man and a precinct commander who wants him. They also insist 
that this holds true only for men who have been on the force for a large 
number of years, perhaps more than ten, who now have enough "contacts'^ to 
be able to obtain some special favors. The majority of men, however, re- 
ceive whatever assignments are made on the basis of chance and that they 
have no control over their placement. Since even the veterans used In 
this study were men who had an average of five or six years experience 
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(most older men were excluded from the sample) and especially because a 
great number of men had only eighteen months of police experience, It 
seems unlikely that the obtained results are just due to a high loading 
of "semi-retired" officers in the white precinct sample. What we may be 
seeing Instead Is the influence that this latter group of men have on the 
attitudes of all other officers assigned to these outpost precincts. 

In a similar vein, apparently the worst thing that can happen to a 
black officer is to place him in an all-white precinct for an extended 
period of time. In this setting he apparently feels isolated from other 
blacks and gradually begins +o ambivalently adopt some of the subtle nega- 
tive racial attitudes of the majority. His great need for acceptance by 
the majority, however, is reflected in his wish for one Integrated police 
union which runs counter to both the feeling of the white officers in 
these white precincts and other black officers within the force. One 
would anticipate that this must create considerable inner conflict within 
these men^ 

All in all, then, the present data suggests that rotation among 
precincts may be the safest policy for the department to adopt with respect 
to both black and white officers. The racial isolation involved in work- 
ing in all-white precincts allows stereotypes and myths to grow without 
the necessary correcting influence of reality. It also places too much 
strain on minority group members who may attempt to improve their relation- 
ships with white officers by using essentially se I f-defeat i nq mechanisms. 
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LEHER INTRODUCING PHASE 2 PROGRAM 



Dear Patrolman 



The Police Department Is beginning a new program which Is 

geared to help patrolmen become more effective In understanding and deal- 
ing with people. It is now the feeling of most departments that one of 
the characteristics of an efficient officer is his abiiity to step in and 
deal smoothly with those situations which, If mishandled, could escalate 
and become even more explosive. It Is because fhe Job of the street offi- 
cer now involves more and more Incidents of this nature that we have 
Initiated this program. You have been designated as someone who already 
has a good record within the department. Since we want men who have al- 
ready demonstrated the potential for sensitive and efficient police work 
It Is our feeling that you would be well suited for this program. It 

will consist of six weekly sessions beginning on 

and will meet at the conference room of the precinct each week 

for the following six weeks. Each training session wi I 1 last from I PM 
until 4 PM and will, of course, be considered duty time. Arrangements 
have already been made with your precinct commander regarding your atten- 
dance. We hope you will find the training to be a valuable asset in your 
future work and we are hopeful that we can count on your cooperation in 
this venture. Direct any further inquiries to the project coordinator. 



Very truly yours. 
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LETTER INTRODUCING PHASE II TESTING PROGRAM 



As you may know, the department has been engaged In a special train- 
In-i program over the past year. We are now asking officers from various 
precincts and assignments to report for a final and Important phase of 
that program. This will take no more than an hour after which you can re- 
turn to your regular duties. Depending upon your shift and leave days you 
should select OTie of the following dates and times and report to the 
precinct conference room designated below. 

DATES OF TESTING 

I want to thank you in advance for your cooperation and we hope 
that this will prove to play an important role in our continuing efforts 
to upgrade the training and professional efficiency of the department. 
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SXIAL SURVEY QUESTIOMS 

This Is a study of what the general public thlnkgs about a number of social 
questions. The only best answer to each statement below is your honest 
personal opinion. We have tried to cover many different points of view* 
You may find yourself agreeing strongly with some of the statements, dis- 
agreeing Just as strongly or even angrily with others, and perhaps being 
uncertain about others. Whether you agree or disagree with any statement, 
you can be sure that many people feel the same way you do. Please mark 
each statement in the left-hand margin accordinq to your agreement or 
disagreement as follows: 

+1: Slight support, -I: Slight opposition, 

agreement dl sagreement 

+2: Moderate support -2: Moderate opposition 

agreement dl sagreement 

+3: Strong support, -3: Strong opposition, 

agreement d I sagreement 

Thus, If you find yourself s'^rongly supporting or agreeing with a state- 
ment, you should put a -^3 in the blank besle that statement. If you 
disagree strongly, then you should put a -3 in the blanks or whatever 
number minue or plua that indicates your true feelings. 



1. What youth nees most is strict discipline, rugged determination 
and the will to work and fight for family and country. 

2. Some equality in marriage is a good thing, but by and large, 
the husband ought to have the main say in family matters. 

3. The Idea that the white race is naturally better is a fairy 
tale that some people believe in order to make themselves feel 
more Important. 
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4. The many political parties tend to confuse national Issues, 
add to the expense of elections, and raise unnecessary agita- 
tion. For this and other reasons. It would be best if all 
political parties except the two major ones were abolished. 

5. The real reason for the high unemployment rate among Negroes 
is that they lack the Incentive to really seek work. 

6. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow 
up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

7, The worst danger to real Americanism during the last 50 years 
has come from foreign ideas and agitators. 

8, Now that there is a United Nations, America must be sure that 
she loses none of her Independence and complete power as a 
sovereign nation. 

9, Patriotism and loyalty are the first and most important require- 
ments of a good citizen. 

10. Many Latin American countries will probably never advance to 
the standards of living and civilization of the United States. 

11. It would be a mistake to have Negroes for foremen and leaders 
over whites. 

12. Certain religious sects whose beliefs do not permit them to 
salute the flag should be forced to conform to such a patriotic 
action, or else be abolished. 

13. America may not be perfect, but the American Way has brought us 
about as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

14. People can be divided Into two distinct classes: the weak and 
the strong. 

15. Minor forms of military training, obedience, and discipline, 
such as drill, marching and sample corrvnands, should be made 
part of the elementary schooi educational programs. 

16. Negroes may have a part to play in white civilization, but it 
is best to keep them in their own districts and schools and 
to prevent too much intermixing with whites. 

17. Science has Its place, but there are many Important things 
that must always be beyond human understand! ng, 

18. It Is only natural and right for each person to think that his 
family Is better than any other. 
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(9. There Is something different and strange about many minority 
groups (such as Chinese, Mexicans, Negroes, Je>:s); It^s hard 
to tell what they are thinking and planning and what makes 
them tick. 

20. The most Important qualities of a real man are determination 
and a driving ambition. 

21. Any group or social movement which contains many foreigners 
should be watched with suspicion and, whenever possible, be 
Investigated by the F.B.I. 

22. The best guarantee of our national security is for America to 
have the biggest Army and Navy In the world and the secrets of 
the atom bomb. 

23. Negroes are too superstitious to ever become great scientists. 

24. Most of our social problems would be solved if we would somehow 
get rid of the Immoral, crooked people, 

25. World War II proved that we must be very careful never to trust 
foreign countries, 

26. The best teacher or bo?'^ Is one who tells us just exactly what 
i s to be done and how to go about It. 

27. Manual labor and menial jobs seem to fit the mentality and 
ability of most Negroes. 

28. A woman whose children are at all messy or rowdy has failed in 
her duties as a mother. 

29. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a 
close friend or relation. 

30. If a child is unusual in any way, his parents should get him 
to be more like other children. 

31. The people who raise all the talk c:bout putting non-whites on 
the same level as whites, and glvln':^ them the same privileges, 
are mostly radical agitators trying to stir up conflicts, 

32. More than anything else, it is good hard work that makes life 
worthwhi le. 

33. One main difficulty with allowing the entire population to par- 
tlrlpate fully In governmental affairs (voting, jobs, etc.) is 
that a large p^^rcentage Is by nature uni ntel ? igent and incapable* 

34. There Is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel 
a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 
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35. World War II proved that the Japanese were war-like and danger- 
ous, and America should always be on Its guard and keep 
foreigners out of the country. 

56. There will always be wars, because, for one thing, there will 
always be races who ruthlessly try to grab more than their 
share. 

57. Most Negroes would become overbearing and disagreeable if 
given the chance. 

58. There will always be superior and Inferior nations In the 
world and in the interests of all concerned, it is best that 
the superior ones be in control of world affairs. 

39. The rTX5st vicious, i rresponsible, and racketeering organizations 
are. In most cases, those havinq largely foreigners for leaders, 
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Below are 35 questions about your perception of your job as a Detroit 
policeman and your feelings toward fellow policemen and resloonts in Detroit, 

Please answer every question carefully. For many of the questions, you 
may think you know what answer we are I coking for. However, please do not 
write down an answer just because you think we would like it. We are only 
Interested In your point of view. 

We want to assure you that your answers to these questions will be treated 
In the atrioteat confidence. They will be seen by Wayne State staff only 
and the Police Department will receive summaries only for a group of at 
least I 50 pol icemen. 

I. How would you describe the relationship between the majority of black 
people and the majority of policemen (check one only)? 

(a) Very good relationship. 

(b) Good relationship. 

(c) Neither good nor poor* 

(d) Poor relationship. 

(e) Very poor relationship. 



2, l-ow would you describe the relationship between the majority of white 
people and the majority of policemen (check one only)? 

Very good relationship. 

(b) Good relationship. 

(c) Neither good nor poor, 

(d) Poor relationship. 

_(e) Very poor relationship. 



3. How would you describe the relationship between the majority of black 
policemen and the majority of white policemen In the Detroit Police 
Department? (Check one). 

(a) Very good relationship. 

(h) Good re lattonship* 

(c) Neither good nor poor, 

(d) Poor relationship. 

(e) Very poor relationship. 



4, How do you personally feel about the majority of black people? (Check one) 

(a) I like them very much. 

(b) I like them somewhat, 

(c) I neither like nor dislike them. 

^id) I dislike them somewhat. 

(e) I dislike them very much. 



5. How do you personally feel about the majority of white people? (Check one) 
(a) I like them very much. 
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(b) I like them somewhat. 

^ (c) I neither like nor dislike them. 

(d) I dislike them somewhat. 

^ (e) I dislike them very much. 

6. Hovv do you personally feel about the majority of black poi icemen? 
(Check one) . 

(a) I like them very much. 

(b) I like them somewhat* 

(c) I neither like nor dislike them. 

(d) I dislike them somewhat. 

(e) I dislike them very much. 



7. How do you peraoruxlh/ feel about the majority of white policemen? 
(Check one) 



(a) I like them very much. 

(b) I like them somewhat. 

(c) I neither like nor dislike them. 

(d) I dislike them somewhat. 

(e) I dislike them very much. 



8. Do you think that the majority of black policemen like the majority 
of white policemen? (Check one) 



(a) Yes, 

(b) No. 

(c) Don't know. 



9. Do you thfnk that the majority of whfte policemen Ifke the majority 
of black policemen? (Check one) 



(a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Don't know. 



10. Do you think that the majority of black people like the majority of 
policemen? (Check one) 



(a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Don't know. 



I L Do you think that the majority of policemen like the majority of black 
people? (Check one) 

(a) Yes. 

I (b) No. 

(c) Don't know. 



12. Do you think that the majority of white people like the majority of 
policemen? (Check one) 
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(a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Don't know. 

13. Do you think that the majority of policemen like the majority of white 
people? (Check one). 



(a) Yes. 

(b) No, 

(c) Don't know. 



14. Do you feel that black policemen receive better, equal, or worse treat- 
ment as compared with white policemen in terms of (check one for each 
of the four categories): 

Better Equal Worse 



A. Duty Assignments 

B. Disciplinary Treatment 

C. Promotions 

D* Entrance Exam Requirements 



15, Do you feel that white policemen receive better, equal, or worse treat- 
ment as compared with black policemen in terms of (check one for each 
of the four categories): 

Better Equa I Worse 

A. Duly Assignments 

B. Disciplinary Treatment 

C. Promotions 

D. Entrance Exam Requirements 



16. Do you feel that black and white policemen should share radio cars? 
(Check one) 

(a) Yes. 

(c) Don't know. 



17. How often have you invited a black policeman or black civilian to share 
any of the following activities with you (check one for each of the 
four categories)? 

Never Once/Twice Often Very often 

A. Snack bar or restaurant 

B. Participate in a sporting event ^ 

C. Attend a white party ' 

D. Weekend or other off-duty activity 



18. How often have you invited a white policeman or white civilian to share 
any of the following activities with you (check one for each of the 
four categories)? 

Never Once/Twice Often Very often 
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A. Snack bar or restaurant 

B. Participate in a sporting event 

C. Attend a black party 

D. Weekend or other off-duty activity 



f9. What is your feeling about the following statement? "The black person 
as a policeman is equal in professionalism to the white policeman/' 

strongly agree, 
moderately agree* 
neither agree nor disagree, 
moderately disagree, 
strongly disagree. 



Plaase Indicate your degree of agreement of disagreement with each of the 
following statements by writing in the line at the left of the statement 
t^ie letter a, b, or 

a « Strongly b = Moderately a = Neutral d = Moderately e = Strongly 
Agree Agree D5 sagree Dl sagree 

20. Policemen desire a greater understanding of black people. 

2lT Some policemen have been guilty of either physical or verbal 

abuse of citizens. 

^^^^ 22. There Is pressure exerted on black people by other black people 
to denounce or make fun of policemen. 

23. There Is a good possibility that a white person standing on a 

" street corner late at night Is a criminal. 

24 » Poverty and wealth are primarily determined by geographic loca- 
" tlon and environmental conditions. 

^^^^^ 25. With a good job, a man can stay away from engaging in criminal 
activities. 

26. An all-black community controlled police department is the best 

solution to the police-black community relations problem. 

27. The police-community relations unit of the Detroit police depart- 
ment can only do Its job by alienating itself from the rest of 
the police department. 

28. Black people are often assumed to be guilty of a crime because 

they commit a disproportionate number of crimes. 

29. Good police-community relations Is really part of winning the 

battle against crime. 

30. There is a good possibility that a black person standing on a 
street corner late at night Is a criminal. 



(a) I 

(b) I 

(c) I 

(d) I 

(e) I 
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31* Name-calling by policemen adversely affects the citizen. 

32. The majority of the black community want more police protection 
In their neighborhoods. 

33. The majority of black people work hard. 

34. Having two separate police associations, one predominately for 
black officers and one predominately for white officers, is a 
good thing. 

35. Statements of police brutality and harassment are sometimes a 
consequence of misunderstanding or lack of Information about the 
situation. 
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TABLE XXX tX 

A COMPARISON OF FORMER WHITE C-CONTROLS WITH 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS EXPERIENCE WITH VETERAN 
WHITE OFFICERS ON TERMINAL VALUES 

C-Controls Veteran F ratios 

Means Means 
N=I9 N=25 



A comfortable 1 Ife 


8.74 


7.68 


.43 


Ar exciting life 


7.37 


9.76 


2.10 


A sense of accompHshment 


6.95 


5.28 


1 .61 


A world at peace 


9. 79 


7.9o 




A world of beauty 


14.16 


1 3,9Z 


.04 


Ecuallty 


(2.84 


12.24 


. 18 


Fenlly security 


4.21 


3.72 


.27 


Fr 9edom 


9.05 


5.16 


12.13 


Hnopiness 


7.53 


6.72 


.52 


Irner harmony 


9.16. 


10.20 


.54 


Mr^ture love 


9.00 


9.12 


.01 


N. tit ^al security 


10.74 


1 1 .08 


.05 


P easure 


1 1 . 16 


12.52 


1.57 


Solvation 


13.79 


13.68 


.01 


S' 1 f-respect 


7.37 


• 7.36 


.00 


S clat recognition 


12.74 


13.84 


.74 


True friendship 


9.79 


II .60 


1.93 


W ; sdom 


6.63 


9. 16 


3.30 



'significant at the .05 level 
* 'significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE XL 



A COMPARISON OF FORMER WHITE C-CONTROLS WITH EIGHTEEN MONTHS EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH VETERAN WHITE OFFICERS ON INSTRUfCNTAL VALUES 



Ambitious 
Broadmi nded 
Capable 
Cheerful 
Clean 

Courageous 
Forgiving 
Helpful 
Honest 

Imaginative 

I ndependent 

Intellectual 

Logical 

Loving 

Obed 1 ent 

Polite 

Respons i b I e 

Self-controlled 



C-Control s 
Means 
N=I9 



8.10 
8.74 
8.37 
12.79 
9.00 
8.84 
12.95 
8.58 
4.31 
12.31 
9.21 
9.00 
8.52 
. 10.47 
12.26 
12.26 
5.58 
9.84 



Veterans 
Means 
N=25 



7.24 
8.28 
6.64 
10.80 
I I .04 

8.52 
12.12 
I I .44 

3.52 
13.00 

9.76 
13.20 

9.60 

12.20 
• 1 1 .36 

10.88 
4.92 
6.48 



F ratios 



.36 
.09 
1.24 
1.59 
1.94 
.06 
.39 
4.18* 
.47 
.42 
.10 
8.66*» 
.68 
1 .48 
• ,.32 
.97 
.40 
5.28* 



»signlf leant at the .05 level 
♦♦significant at the .01 level 
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A COMPARISON OF FORMER WHITE C-CONTROLS WITH 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS EXPERIENCE WITH VETERAN 
WHITE OFFICERS ON OTHER ATTITUDE 
MEASURES 



Social Survey Questions: 
F Scale 

Ethnocentrlsm Negroes 
Ethnocentrlsm Foreigners 



C-Contro Is Veterans F ratios 
Means Means 
N=I9 N=25 



82.42 
26.84 
18.05 



88.28 
26. 16 
18.20 



1.13 
.05 
.01 



Attitude Questionnaire: 

I. Ratings of relations between blacks 
and police (Items I, 10, II) 



3. Ratings of relations between white 
and black police (items 3, 8, 9) 



8.31 



2. Ratings of relations between whites 4.74 
and police (Items 2, 12, 13) 



7.16 



4. Your feelings about blacks (Items 4, 5.63 
6) 

5. Your feelings about whites (items 5, 4.42 
7) 

6. Black police get preferred treatment 6.52 
(Item 14) 

7. White police get preferred treatment 8.84 
(Item 15) 

8. Are black police equal professionals 3.89 
(Items 16, 19) 



8.00 
5.12 
6.12 
5.60 
4.64 
6.12 
9.52 
4.60 



.22 
.97 
.18 
.01 
.28 
.82 
I .30 
1.74 
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TABLE XL I 

A COMPARISON OF FORMER WHITE C-CONTROLS WITH 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS EXPERIENCE WITH VETERAN ' 
WHITE OFFICERS ON OTHER ATTITUDE 
MEASURES 



Social Survey Questions: 
F Scale 

Ethnocentri sm Negroes 
Ethnocentr i sm Foreigners 



C-Controls Veterans F ratios 
Means Means 
N=I9 N=25 



82.42 
26.84 
18.05 



88.28 
26. 16 
(8.20 



1.13 
.05 

.ni 



Altitude Questionnaire: 

•. Ratings of relations between blacks 
and police (items I, 10, 11) 



Ratings of relations between white 
and black police (items 3, 8, 9) 



8.31 



Ratings of relations between whites 4.74 
and police (items 2, 12, 13) 



7.16 



'•. Your feelings about blacks (items 4, 5.63 
6) 

'. Your feelings about whites (items 5, 4.42 
7) 

I . Black police get preferred treatment 6.52 
(item !4) 

7. White police get preferred treatment 8.84 
(item 15) 

8. Are black police equal professionals 3.89 
(items 16, 19) 



8.00 
5.12 
6. 12 
5.60 
4.64 
6.12 
9.52 
4.60 



.22 
.97 
.18 
.0! 
.28 
.82 
I .30 
I .74 
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TABLE XL I (CONTINUED) 

C-Controls Veterans F ratios 







Means 
N=I9 


Means 
N=25 




9. 


Amount of black contact (17) 


7.21 


7.36 


.04 


10. 


Amount of white contact (18) 


10.47 


10.48 


.00 


1 1. 


Police want to understand blacks (20) 


2.74 


2.72 


.00 


12. 


Police guilty of abuse (21) 


2.31 


2. 12 


.41 


15. 


Blacks laugh at police (22) 


1 .84 


2.08 


.55 


14. 


Blacks are most criminal (23, 30) 


5.95 


6.80 


1 .93 


15. 


Poverty and crime caused (24, 25) 


4.74 


5. 12 


.48 


16. 


Community controlled police important 
(26) 


4.32 


4. 12 


.47 


17. 


Separate police-community relations 
(27) 


3.79 


3.48 


.84 


18. 


Blacks assumed guilty (28) 


2.32 


3.00 


3.78 


19. 


Police-community relations Important 
(29) 


1 .79 


2.36 


3.61 


20. 


Name calling by police bad (31) 


1 .89 


1 .72 


.56 


21 . 


Blacks want more police (32) 


1 .89 


1 .68 


.46 


22. 


Blacks work hard (33) 


2.84 


3. 12 


.48 


23. 


Two separate police unions Is best 
(34) 


4.05 


4.44 


•93 


24. 


Police brutality exaggerated (35) 


1.79 


1 .60 


.60 
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TABLF XL I I 

ANALYSIS OF PHAST II EXPERIENTALS CONSinERiNG 
PHASE I STATUS ON TERf-IINAL VALUES 

df MS 



A comfortable I i fe 

A - Former status 2 10.26 

B - Treatment I I .04 

A X B 2 (3.23 

Error 93 24,85 



An exc i t i ng I 1 f e 

A - Former status 2 3.62 

B - Treatment I 22.27 

A X B 2 53.82 

Error 03 27,72 



A sense of accomplishment 

A - Former status 2 16.00 

B - Treatment I 5.33 

A X B 2 30.28 

Error 93 18.82 



A world at peace 

A - Former status 2 26,61 

B - Treatment I I .61 

A X B 2 I .62 

Error 95 30.90 



A world of beauty 

A - Former status 2 4.77 

B - Treatment I 2,57 

A X B 2 7.09 

Error 93 10.61 



I 
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TABLE XL I I (CONTINUED) 



Equal ity 



df MS F ratios 



A - Former status 2 16.26 .65 

B - Treatment I 8.76 .35 

A X B 2 29.86 I .20 

Error 93 24.96 



Freedom 

A - Former status 2 36.62 2.66 

B - Treatment I 11.15 .81 

A X B 2 48.99 3.57*^ 

Error 93 13.74 



Happiness 

A - Former status 2 5.81 .30 

B - Treatment I 2.15 .1! 

A X B 2 33.70 I .77 

Error 93 19.04 



Inner harmony 

A - Former status 2 4.13 .19 

B - Treatment I .37 .02 

A X B 2 I .45 .07 

Error 93 21.27 



Mature I ove 

A - Former status 2 9.20 .47 

B - Treatment I 4.17 .21 

A X B 2 .64 .03 

Error 93 19.77 



National security 

A - Former status 2 3.24 .12 

B - Treatment I 34 . 77 I . 29 

A X B 2 .69 .02 

Error 93 27.04 
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TABLE XL 1 1 



Pleasure 

A - Fonner status 
H - Treatment 
A X.B 
Error 



Salvation 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



Set f-respect 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



See I a I recogn 1 1 1 on 



A - Former status 
8, - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



True friendship 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



Wisdom 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



(CONTINUED) 



df MS F ratios 

2 1.14 .08 

1 5.96 .44 

2 21.80 1.62 
93 13.44 



2 . .19 .01 

1 19.29 .70 

2 4'.0I .15 
93 27.40 



2 25.25 1.46 

1 .85 .05 

2 25.47 1.47 
93 17.28 



2 6.05 .27 

I, 2.30 .11 

2 29.16 1.35 

93 21.66 



2 41.98 2.58 

1 17.44 1.07 

2 1.60 .09 
93 16.27 



2 3.52 .21 

1 9.88 .59 

2 2.19 .13 
93 16.66 



/significant at the «05 level. 

^Analysis of the means reveals that this significant Interact In Is due en- 
tirely to C-controls who received no group training during Phase 2. They 
pn^^rated "freedom" significantly less important than either C-control.s with 
L^^group experience or any other sub-group, whether treated or non-treated . 
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TABLE XL I I 



ANALYSIS OF PHASE 2 EXPER I MENTALS CONSIDERING 
PHASE I STATUS ON INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 



Amb i t ious 



df MS F ratios 



A •- Former status 2 36.10 2.09 

B - Treatment I .12 .01 

A X B 2 35.97 2.08 

Frror 17.28 

Broadmi nded 

A - Former status 2 7.79 .35 

B - Treatment I I .27 .05 

A X B 2 38.96 I .77 

I rror 21.95 

Capab I o 

A - Former status 2 58.56 2.52 

B - Treatment I 28.29 I .22 

A X B 2 39.28 I .69 

Error 23.24 

Cheer fu I 

A - Former status 2 1.81 .10 

B -■ Treatment I 14.43 .82 

A X B 2 62.61 3.56* 

Error 93 17.58 

Clean 

A - Former status 2 5.23 .22 

B - Treatment I 2.85 .12 

A X B 2 25.25 I .06 

Error 93 23.85 

Courageous 

A - Former status 2 23.55 1.00 

O B - Treatment I 9.32 .40 
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TABLE XLlll (CONTINUED) 

df MS F Ratios 

AXB 2 2.60 .11 

Error 93 23.49 



Forgiving 

A - Former status 2 8.96 .46 

B - Treatment I .76 .03 

AXB 2 5.69 .29 

Error 93 19.38 



Helpful 

A - Former status 2 27.82 1.25 

B - Treatment I 4.99 .22 

AXB 2 37.1! I .68 

Error 93 22.13 



Honest 

A - Former status 2 38.14 2.36 

B - Treatment I 6.74 .42 

AXB 2 44.41 2.75 

Error 93 16.13 



ImaglnatI ve 

A - Former status 2 .22 .0' 

B - Treatment I 21.22 1.12 

AXB 2 25.64 1.35 

Error 93 18.99 



Independent 

A - Former status 2 21.66 .84 

B - Treatment I .75 .03 

AXB 2 3.38 .13 

Error 93 25.78 



Intel lectual 

A - Former stetus 2 13.99 .57 

B - Treatment I 42.34 1.73 

FR?r^S 2 7.86 .52 

E^rror 95 24.41 
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TABLE XLI I I (CONTINUED) 



Log 1 ca 1 


"7 


MC 


r fa T 1 O a 


A - Former status 


2 


39.03 


2.19 


B - Treatment 


1 


.72 


.04 


A X B 


2 


31.31 


1.75 


Error 


93 


17,84 




Lc * nq 








A - Former status 


2 


1 1 .81 


.49 


B - Treatment 


1 


2.86 


.12 


A X B 


2 


3.19 


.13 


Error' 


93 


23.97 




Obed lent 








A - Former staius 


2 


6.07 


.31 


B - Treatment 


1 


.01 


.00 


A X B 


2 


12.48 


.64 


Error 


93 


19.36 




Pol ite 








A - Former status 


2 


28.04 


f.49 


B - Treatment 


1 


6.44 


.34 


A X a 


2 


.80 


.04 


Error 


93 


18.87 




ResponsI ble 








A - Former status 


*> 

2 




1 99 
1 • 


B - Treatment 


1 


13.70 


.72 


A X B 


2 


3.87 


.20 


Error 


93 


19.11 




Se 1 f-contro Med 








A - Former status 


2 


54.48 


2.53 


B - Treatment 


1 


17.48 


.81 


A X B 


2 


24.27 


1.13 


Error 


93 


21 .54 





^signif leant at the .05 level 

'untreated former experimental s and treated former C-contro both rated 
"cheerful" as less Important than their counterparts In Phase 2, Treated 

and untreated former controls were Identical • There appears to be little 

logical consistency In this finding. 
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ANALYSIS OF PHASE 2 
PHASE I STATUS ON 



F Scale 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



E Scale (Negro) 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



EXPER I MENTALS CONSIDERING 
OTHER ATTITUDE MEASURES 



MS F ratios 



2 144.23 .48 

1 4.08 .01 

2 672.59 2.22 
93 302.71 



2. 62.77 .61 

1 130.67 1.28 

2 I It. 43 (.09 
93 101.81 



E Scale (Foreigner) 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



Relationships between blacks and 
police 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



2 98.60 3.01' 

1 19.42 .59 

2 3.43 .10 
93 32.77 



2 3.85 .81 

1 5.39 1.13 

2 6.90 1.45 
93 4.76 



Relationships between whites and 
po 1 1 ce 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



Relationships between black and 
white pol Ice. 



2 1.86 .89 

1 .26 .12 

2 1.21 .58 
93 2.07 
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TABLE XL IV (CONTINUED) 



<?/ , MS F ratios 

A - Former status 2 3.72 .77 

B - Treatment I 15.68 3.22 

AXB 2 3.57 .73 
Error 93 4.P' 



Your feelings about blacks 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
AXB, 
Error 



Your feelings about whites 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
AXB 
Error 

Preferential treatment of blacks 
In department 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
AXB 
Error 



2 .62 ,27 

1 15.29 6.66* 

2 7.82 .34 
93 2.29 



2 .34 .20 

1 .39 .23 

2 4.35 2.5B 
93 1.68 



2 .75 .37 

1 1.09 .54 

2 3.53 1.74 
93 2.02 



Preferential treatment of whites 
Sn department 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
AXB 
Error 



2 3.29 1.19 

1 1.14 .41 

2 4.40 1.60 
93 . 2.75 



Your feelings about black officers 

A - Former status -2 4.30 1.31 

B - Treatment I ''6 '2? 

AXB 2 2.33 .71 

Error 93 3.27 
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TABLE XL IV (CONTINUED) 



df MS F ratios 



Amount of contact with blacks 



A - Former status 2 1.18 .19 

B - Treatment I 7.45 1.20 

A X B 2 5.02 .81 

Error 93 6.19 



Amount of contact with whites 

A - Former status 2 .83 . .09 

B - Treatment I 9.33 1 .04 

A X B 2 17.50 I .97 

Error 93 8.90 



Police desire greater understanding 
of blacks 

A - Former status 2 

B - Treatment I 

A X B 2 

Error 93 



.41 
1.53 

.11 
1.25 



.53 

.23 
.08 



Some police guilty of physical -verba I 
abuse 



A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B - 
Error 



2 
I 

2 
93 



.45 
.38 
.57 
.13 



.40 
.34 
.50 



Blacks encourage other blacks to 
ridicule police 



A - Foi mer status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



2 
93 



.74 

.03 
3.90 
.65 



1.13 
.05 
5.98**1 



Blacks more likely, to be criminal 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
O \ X B 
ERlOrror 



2 
93 



.35 
.28 
5.83 
4.14 



.08 

..07 
1 .41 
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TABLE XLIV (CONTINUED) 



Envtronmental causation Important 
In crime 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



2 
93 



MS 



11.60 
.05 
7.56 
3.42 



F ratios 



3.39» 

.01 
2.21 



Black community controlled police 
department Important 

A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X 8 
Error 



2 
93 



.06 
.68 
.61 
1.32 



.04 
.52 
.46 



Police-community relations unit 
should be separate from department 

A - Former status 2 

B - Treatment I 

A X B 2 

Error 93 



.54 
4.51 

.14 
1.37 



.39 - 
3.30 
.09 



Blacks often assumed guilty of crimes 



A - Former status 
B - Treatment 
A X B 
Error 



2 
93 



.13 
.94 
3.63 
1.42 



.09 
.66 
2.56 



Police-community relations Important 

A - Former status 2 2.53 2.25 

B - Treatment I .08 .07 

A X B 2 4.19 3.74*2 

Error 93 1.12 



Name calling by police Is bad 

A - Former status ' 2 1,46 1.55 

8 - Treatment 1 .15 .16 
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A X B 2 .68 .72 

9„irror 93 .95 
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TABLE XL IV (CONTINUED) 

df MS F ratios 

Blacks want more ppl ice protection 

A - Former status 2 2,66 1.90 

B - Treatment I .19 ,14 

A X 8 2 I. 10 .79 

Error 93 1.40 



Majority of blacks work hard 

A - Former status 2 .64 .44 

B - Treatment I .38 .26 

A X B 2 2.86 1.98 

Error 93 1.44 



Two separate police associations 
for blacks and whites 

A - Former status 2 .05 .04 

B - Treatment I 1.29 1.14 

A X B 2 1.45 1.29 

Error 93 1.12 



Statements of police brutality 
exaggerated 

A - Former status 2 .13 .19 

B - Treatment I .80 1.15 

A X B 2 2.01 2.88 

Error 93 .69 



^significant at the .05 level. 
**signif (cant at the ,01 level. 



Former experimental s seen In groups during Phase 2 disagree, more than 
their controls, that blacks encourage other blacks to ridlcute police. 
The converse Is true for former controls and C^controls with present 
exper I mentals agreeing more than their controls with this proposition. 

2 

Former exper 1 mentals seen In groups during Phase 2 disagree, more than 
their controls that po I Ice-community relations are important. Results 
for other subgroups are In the opposite direction None of these findings 
appear to have a consistently logical direction. 



